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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A FURIST AS DRAMATIST — 
THEATRE IN THE NEWS —OUR 
MAN SHAKESPEARE 


oe greatest dramatic writers 
are not all writing for the theatre. 
If the dramatic element in literature is 
to be judged by the ability to state a 
human conflict persuasively and to re- 
solve it worthily, perhaps the palm 
should have been awarded to that great 
American — scion of a fine stock, Civil 
War soldier, statesman, jurist — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whose death is recorded 
this month. For the statement of a 
dramatic conflict, there are these lines 
from Justice Holmes’ dissenting opinion 
in the case of the pacifist Rosika 
Schwimmer, arguing her right to citi- 
zenship: ‘If there is any principle of the 
Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other it is 
the principle of free thought — not free 
thought for those who agree with us but 
freedom for the thought that we hate. 
I think that we should adhere to that 
principle with regard to admission into, 
as well as life within, this country. 

‘And recurring to the opinion that 
bars this applicant’s way, I would sug- 
gest that the Quakers have done their 
share to make the country what it is, 

















Noah. From a drawing by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
® 


THE CENTRAL CITY Opera 
House, Colorado, will relive its 
‘boom’ day glories this summer 
when Robert Edmond Jones pro- 
duces Central City Nights, a revue 
made up of excerpts from various 
great plays and operas presented in 
the old Opera House from about 


1870 to 1900. 
om 


FOLLOWING Eugene O’Neill’s 
Days Without End, the first play of 
its winter season, the London Stage 
Society, which continues to offer ex- 
perimental rpms after thirty- 
six years of life, presents a play by 
Jean Cocteau, The Machine of 
the Gods. The third production will 
be Other Selves by a young Danish 
dramatist, described in advanceonly 
as a drama that would never be 


passed by the overly-suspicious cen- 
sorofan ordinary commercial theatre. 
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PIERRE FRESNAY 
As Noah in André Obey’s play, adapted by Arthur Wilmurt from the French. 














THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


be disregarded. And financial columns 
are enlivened by the report of a bond- 
holders’ committee which advocates that 
movie companies be run by screen art- 
ists instead of bankers. Thus Spring in 
the theatre! 


—— ARLINGTON ROBINSON be- 
comes the first modern American 
poet, following Walt Whitman, in an 
official Soviet series of American poets. 
With real discrimination the volume of 
Robinson’s poetry, translated into Rus- 
sian, will feature Ben Fonson Entertains 
a Man from Stratford, one of the finest, 
clearest existing portraits of the ‘mad, 
careful, proud, indifferent Shakespeare’. 
You cannot help wondering what sound 
‘The full brain hammered hot with 
too much thinking’ 
will take on in Russian. But it is 
peculiarly easy to see a table at the 
Moscow Art Theatre with an open book 
on it, from which Katchalov, with his 
rich voice, is reading, in his own tongue, 
lines that he has made his own: 
You are a friend then, as I make it out, 
Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 
Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 
As he would add a shilling to more 
shillings, 
All most harmonious, — and out of his 
Miraculous inviolable increase 
Fills Ilion, Rome, or any town you like 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen; 
And I must wonder what you think of 
him — 
All you down there where your small 
Avon flows 
By Stratford, and where you’re an 
Alderman. 


ALEXANDER TAIROV seems to 
have found condemnation instead of 
praise to mark his twentieth anni- 
versary this year as director of the 
Kamerny Theatre in Moscow. His 
adaptation and production of Egyp- 
tian Nights,a fusion of Shakespeare’s, 
Shaw’s and Pushkin’s dramas about 
Antony and Cleopatra, has been 
roundly censured by the reviewers, 
according to an Odserver dispatch. 
The critics find nothing in common 
among the three works, and add 
that the ‘mechanical merger’ has 
robbed all of them of their original 
meaning and beauty. 


aa 
COVENT GARDEN opens its op- 
era season April 29 with a Wagner- 
Rossini festival and continues until 
June 15 with such other produc- 
tions as Schwanda, Carmen and 
Prince Igor, all to be given in con- 
— with de Basil’s Ballet 
usse. Wilhelm Furtwaengler, Rob- 
ert Heger and Sir Thomas Beecham 
will be the conductors, the last 
serving also as art director. Geoffrey 
Toye is managing director. Among 
the singers engaged are Anny Kon- 
etzni, Frida Leider, Conchita Su- 
pervia, Rudolf Bockelmann, Hans 
Clemens, Emanuel List, Lauritz 
Melchior and Ezio Pinza. 
e 
AN ENGLISH journal reports a let- 
ter from Colonel de Basil of the 
Russian Ballet as saying that the 
Company has been playing to au- 
diences of twelve thousand in the 
United States, with the result that 
the box-offices have been stampeded 
and have required the police to de- 
fend them. The figures, one may say, 
look a little large and the struggles a 
little exaggerated. 
o 
BROADWAY NOTE: The percent- 
age of failure among all plays pro- 
duced from the beginning of the sea- 
son to press time this month is 70.85, 
as against 65.04 two months ago. 
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THE AMERICAN Ballet Company 
— the adjective as yet representing 
an ambition rather than an accom- 
ea since a good part of the 
eadership is foreign — made its 
New York debut to a generally en- 
couraging reception. The opening 
program consisted of four ballets, 
all created by the group’s director, 
George Balanchine: Errante, music 
by Schubert, design by Tchelichev; 
Serenade (Tchaikowsky-Lurcat), 
Alma Mater (Kay Swift-John Held, 
Jr.-Edward M. M. Warburg) and 
Reminiscence (Godard-Soudeikin). 
Paul Haakon and Tamara Geva 
were guest stars for the occasion 
but shared the honors with William 
Dollar, one of the permanent com- 
pany. For the second program the 
group offered A/ma Mater again; 
Dreams, with music by Antheil and 
designs by André Derain; and 
Transcendence, with Liszt music 
arranged by Antheil and designs by 
Franklin Watkins. 

a 
MME. MARIE RAMBERT, di- 
rector of the London Ballet Club, 
and wife of Ashley Dukes, met both 
critical and popular success in her 
recent winter-season invasion of the 
West End with her company of 
dancers, going happily against the 
tradition of Diaghileff and de Basil, 
who presented their ballet com- 
panies in London only in the spring 
or summer season. An indication of 
the success is the report that the 
Duke of York’s Theatre will serve 
as an official West End home for 
the group in a four-week visit every 
winter. e 


A MAY Festival of Opera is an- 
nounced in Buenos Aires, with Dr. 
Lothar Wallerstein of the Vienna 
Opera as director, and Ettore Pen- 
izza of the Scala as conductor. The 
program will include Gliick’s 4r- 
mide, Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra and 
Jaromir Weinberger’s Schwanda. 
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that many citizens agree with the ap- 
plicant’s belief and that I had not sup- 
posed hitherto that we regretted our 
inability to expel them because they 
believe more than some of us do in the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

And for the resolution of a conflict, 
this time within a single human soul, 
there is this passage, from Justice 
Holmes’ answer to a symposium of 
friends and associates when he retired: 
‘The riders in a race do not stop short 
when they reach the goal. There is a 
little finishing canter before coming to a 
standstill. There is time to hear the 
kind voices of friends and to say to one’s- 
self: The work is done. But just as one 
says that, the answer comes: The race 
is over, but the work is never done while 
the power to work remains. The canter 
that brings you to a standstill need not 
be only coming to rest. It cannot be, 
while you still live. For to live is to func- 
tion. That is all there is to living. And 
so I end with a line from a Latin poet: 

“Death plucks my ear and says: 
Live — I am coming.””’ 


WwW new productions in the play- 
house tapering off early, the thea- 


tre still seems to be producing drama in 
the courts and news. The old price- 
regulating argument between managers, 
brokers and the Legitimate Theatre 
Code Committee bobs up again —as 
angrily and newsily as ever. Frank 
Gillmore gives, through ship-news re- 
porters, a last warning against the bill 
permitting Sunday performances — a 
warning all progressives, even among 
the friends of Actors’ Equity, hope will 














MODEL FOR 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS: 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES 





For Gliick’s beautiful lyric opera, produced for the first time in America by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, Norman Bel Geddes designed a 
structure based on the plan of an Ionic Volute, laid on the stage in exagger- 
ated vertical pattern and crowned with pillars surrounding an altar. What 
Lawrence Gilman called its ‘soaring and heroic simplicities’ resolved the 
contrast between the periods of the action and Racine’s authorship. 
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Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles 





Merry Feast of Play-Going 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


on plays from the Spanish, one by Spain’s most famous living 
playwright, the other by the most promising of the younger 
poets. Two plays from the French, one from a master of the Boule- 
vards, the other a favorite from the repertory of the Compagnie des 
Quinze. A series of Russian plays, classic and Soviet, played in Rus- 
sian, under the banner of great theatre names. Two revivals, one out 
of the 1920 decade with a long-run record, the other the most traveled 
play of recent seasons. A triumphant return that cannot be called a 
revival because the play has, over five years, never stopped except for 
one short vacation.The newest Shaw play. The Group Theatre in a 
new play of conspicuous promise by one of their own members. A 
short-lived melodrama featuring Roland Young as a murderer, and 
lesser vehicles for lesser players. These together, old and new, home- 
made and importation, made a month’s merry feast of play-going. 

It would not be giving the newer plays an even chance to say that 
the oldest dramas on the list stand the best chance of living longest, 
for The Inspector-General, The Green Pastures, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Rain, have already been sifted out from among the plays of 
their own times and seasons because each in its own way had the vital 
spark that carries a play over the hurdles of summer doldrums and 
years of neglect. Of them, more later. 

Whether you enjoy Shaw’s newest play, The Simpleton of the Un- 
expected Isles, will depend more on the quality of your sense of humor 
than on your theatre sense. If poking fun at a badly managed world 
seems too cosmic a range for a dramatic joke to take, you will hardly 
enjoy it. If —in the present state of affairs — you do not like to hear 
it said that progress could proceed more easily without many of our 
present classes — not only without rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, but also without doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief — perhaps you 
had better stay away. But if you like a serious frivolity that will be as 
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much at home three thousand miles from the Algonquin as it would be 
at Sixth Avenue and Forty-Fourth Street, the play will amuse you 
— bitterly, satirically, but none the less hugely. 

So far as story goes, it is about the West — that is, England, in the 
persons of some of her most peculiarly English types — going some- 
where to the East, a point not identified except as a tropical port in 
the British Empire. Pra and Prola, man and woman, two priests of a 
new religion, try — unsuccessfully, it must be admitted — to unite 
lives that are a whole wide world apart, and more particularly and 
directly to establish a new kind of family, one built not on economic 
relationships, not even on the ordinary marriage vows, but on the love 
of a richer life and on a high hope for a united human race. If this 
sounds ridiculous, so does the story, so does Shaw’s solution, most of 
all during the last ten minutes of the play when he spoils the whole gay 
nonsense by trying to sum it up in a preachment against pride and 
empire and in favor of love and wonder. 

Romney Brent, who plays The Simpleton, a clergyman just out from 
England who marries at one and the same time the two lovely daugh- 
ters of East and West, seems from the minute he appears on the stage 
to understand exactly what Shaw is about and to intend that you 
should relish his interpretation — which you do. And Nazimova, who 
plays Prola, the eastern High Priestess, assures you by the grace and 
easy charm with which she attacks her part that she knows all there is 
to be known about everything. The Priest, Pra, who is McKay Morris, 
and the young emigration officer, who is Rex O’Malley; the lady 
tourist, Viola Roache, and Sir Charles Farwaters, Lawrence Gros- 
smith, as well as the whole of the younger generation and Louis Hector, 
the Angel of Judgment, know enough not to spoil the story. 

Lee Simonson has contributed settings that are wise far beyond 
their years; gay, foolish, colorful, with a rainbow circling the sky in a 
determined effort to bind the East and the West together, and shed- 
ding every one of its colors lavishly onto the sea, the cliffs, the gardens, 
the costumes and furniture and the foolish flowers that form a part of 


the delightful scene. 


The two Spanish plays, Bitter Oleander by Federico Garcia Lorca, 
and Field of Ermine by Benavente, offered the same delights but 
also the same difficulties which seem almost invariably to be associ- 
ated with Spanish plays translated into English. Field of Ermine has 
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Ralph Steiner 








AWAKE AND SING 


After appearing for the last two years in producers’ announcements, but 
always missing performance, Clifford Odets’ study of Jewish family life in 
New York has finally become the Group Theatre’s latest production. 
Morris Carnovsky plays the old father, whose material failure in life does not 
deter him from applying his Marxian philosophy to the lives of his unen- 
lightened kin, and Luther Adler is a boarder in the household. Odets’ one- 
act play, Waiting for Lefty, which has had great success this winter during 
the special evenings of workers’ theatre entertainments, is about to be pro- 
duced by the Group together with another short play by the same author. 
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Field of 
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been tried before; it is one of those hard and tender, hot and cold, 
white and black plays of Spanish life which, no matter how universal 
the human emotion at their core may be, is so essentially Spanish in 
relation to marriage, to woman’s place in the world, to religion, to 
caste, that this Spanish essence dominates the play’s theme, and must 
be realized and not ‘adapted’ in the translation and the production 
if the play is not to fall to pieces. Moreover, the quality of the Spanish 
language, the sharp sound of the vowels, the crisp phrases in highly 
involved sentences, the page-long speeches, create the dramatic action 
or impede it in such a way that unless the same feeling for words and 
their dominance and the combinations in which they are used is 
carried over, something goes wrong. You do not ease a Spanish play 
by cutting and loosening the speeches. You must get your language to 
do your work. But that is a tough job and few Spanish plays have 
been able to make the transition successfully. In spite of the failure 
of the double trial, Field of Ermine remains a noble Spanish play, 
waiting to be realized in English. 

Lorca’s Bitter Oleander comes out of another period and another 
feeling than that of the Benavente play. Lorca is one of the younger 
poets whose faith in the theatre as a medium of social expression is so 
strong that he undertook, a year or two ago, to direct the course 
of the traveling theatre that went through the villages of republican 
Spain to carry plays, new and old, to the people. His poetry has great 
lyric beauty and a certain dramatic force. But although Bitter Ole- 
ander, or Blood Marriages as it was called in Spain, where it won dis- 
tinction among poetic plays last year, shows far more skill in the 
handling of the dramatic medium than Lorca’s earlier plays, which 
were barely out of the Pierrot class, it is not yet complete drama. It is 
beautifully conceived and written, but poorly resolved. The story of 
the play, moreover, might be Italian or Irish almost as easily as 
Spanish. It is the tale of a marriage arranged between two peasant 
families, which comes quickly and suddenly to an unhappy end be- 
cause the bride is too deeply in love not to follow a former suitor, 
who is married, and whose family is involved in a fatal feud with 
the family of the groom. The mother of the bridegroom, who has 
seen her husband and her other sons killed in the feud; the lovely 
bride, trapped between her will and her desire; the bridegroom, the 
lover and his wife, are splendid dramatic characters, and were all well 
played by Nance O’Neill, Eugenie Leontovich, Edgar Barrier, William 
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ERNEST COSSART WILLIAM LYNN 


In Accent on Youth In Three Men on a Horse 


Dissimilar in the personality of the characters they portray, alike in the 
excellence of their playing, Ernest Cossart and William Lynn make capital of 
eccentricities to offer outstanding character portraits. Cossart uses little 
make-up and a technique that he has polished through years of playing a 
wide variety of roles to create from the butler in Accent on Youth both a real 
person and a ‘typical stage butler’. In Three Men on a Horse \.ynn pulls his 
hair over one eye, congeals his face into perpetual solemnity and offers a 
rounded, appropriately farcical conception of Erwin Trowbridge, a hen- 
pecked suburbanite gifted with mystic powers. 


Vandamm 











MICHEL CHEKHOV, actor and director of the Moscow Art Players, 

visitors to Broadway, has a rich variety of parts in his repertory and offers | 
an insight into the art of make-up that needs no comment. He is seen here, 
unmistakably, as Chlestakov in Gogol’s The /nspector-General; and in The 
Drowning Man, a dramatization of a short story by his famous uncle. 





baie ol 2 




















MICHEL CHEKHOV, again: in an adaptation of the short story, The 
Witch; and as ‘The Student’, one of his own improvisations, from a stock of 
which he made up material for a series of ‘Chekhov Sunday Evenings’. 
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Lawson and Louise Glover. The production made by Irene Lewisohn 
as a recognition of the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse was done with the same respect for the work 
in hand, the same skill and clarification of detail that made the old 
Playhouse productions famous. The scene of the wedding, the feast 
and color and dancing and music, makes a lovely theatre memory. 
No one is likely to forget Eugenie Leontovich, the sad and bewildered 
little bride, as she appeared in her black silk frock with the white at 
her throat and the black lace mantilla setting off the taut tenderness 
of her face and her figure. 

In spite of all this, there was something wrong at heart with 
Bitter Oleander; something more than the fact that the last act — the 
flight of the lovers, the pursuit through the woods, the double killing 
of the bridegroom and the lover, and the home-coming of the lonely 
and bereft women — was not convincing dramatically. The wrong 
again was in the words. With the recognition that Bitter Oleander was a 
poet’s play, and with the desire to keep the poet’s feeling and, as far as 
possible, his imagery, the translator lost altogether the form and 
sound and color of the lines, using impossible English phrases to take 
the place of their literal Spanish equivalents. Words that were intended 
to reproduce the distance of poetry became only prose on stilts. 


From the French comes André Obey’s Noah, already familiar to 
theatregoers in Paris and in London through the performances of the 
Compagnie des Quinze. Pierre Fresnay plays the patriarch who, at 
the time when the rest of the world was buried in sin, managed to keep 
his heart and soul in close touch with his Maker and so to save him- 
self, his family, and enough of the animal world to repeople the land, 
from the flood’s destruction. 

There are four good things to this little morality play: the words, 
which are simple and lovely, even in translation, an adaptation made 
by Arthur Wilmurt; the stage picture, conceived by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans — sharp and clear and happy; the central idea of goodness, 
patience, faith, service without thought of reward or the achievement 
of it; and Pierre Fresnay’s acting, which moulds the other three qual- 
ities to his uses, but always uses them in the service of the play. 
Fresnay’s Noah is a gentle, purposeful, ingratiating, fantastic figure in 
costume and conception. It is technically skilful in gesture and move- 
ment to the point of seeming completely spontaneous and free. To 
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Noah 
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GRANVILLE BATES 


In Rain 





CHARLES DOW CLARK 
In The Petrified Forest 


The American technique again appears in the work of these veteran actors. 
Granville Bates is the embodiment of a tropical innkeeper in Rain, fat, 
sluggish, slovenly, realistic example of man gone soft under oppressive heat. 
Clothes are one of his few concessions to the art of make-up. Charles Dow 
Clark also relies on his ordinary appearance and on his talent to transmit 
the quality of a character through voice and movement when he plays the 
loquacious pioneer in The Petrified Forest, Gramp Maple, whose one en- 
counter with Billy the Kid has served to make the rest of his life rich in 
memories — and in food for conversation with passing travelers. 
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tion in action and labor. In both, the good man is so stupid that good- 
ness becomes grotesque: the painter-brother in Times Have Changed, 
the deceived young husband in 4wake and Sing. In both plays, the 
daughter is the price that is paid for greed. In the Bronx she marries 
to escape unmarried motherhood, and then runs away with the cynical 
bootlegger-racketeer who has lost a leg in the War but who loves her 
and whom she loves; in the New England play, she marries the half- 
witted son of a millionaire neighbor, opening the way to a scene that 
is surely the most brutally unpleasant known to the theatre, when 
the poor, miserable, witless husband storms his weary young wife’s 
bedroom door. The collapse of fortune, the suicide with which Times 
Have Changed ends, are none too good for its people. And if the Odets 
play goes on beyond the grandfather’s suicide to a new hope for his 
grandson, that is the play’s chief virtue. 

In performance the men in Odets’ play are much better than the 
women. Morris Carnovsky as Jacob, the grandfather to whom Karl 
Marx is the new Bible; Art Smith as the useless father of the family, 
Myron Berger; J. E. Bromberg as Uncle Morty, the rich clothing- 
merchant uncle; Jules Garfield as Ralph Berger, the boy on whom the 
hope of the future rests, give credibility to the restless action of 
Awake and Sing. And Luther Adler as Moe Axelrod, the embittered 
product of the war, gives a really fine performance, always well moti- 
vated and richly felt, with exactly enough detail to characterize ac- 
curately, and enough left to the audience’s imagination to stimulate 
their participation. 

The direction, unfortunately, does not help the play, which, while 
it is full of promise, is thin and weak in important spots and not always 
clear in the action. It could be strengthened immeasurably by slowing 
down the pace, relieving the tension and eliminating much of the busi- 
ness, which is well enough thought out but unimaginative and un- 
necessary. These people in this wretched Bronx flat are, it is easy to 
imagine, forever treading on each other’s toes, stumbling across each 
other’s sentences, knocking over each other’s idols. A director with the 
right restraint would have suggested much of this without actually 
letting it seem that two of the people on his stage were always trying 
to occupy the same space at the same time, and continually interrupt- 
ing or doubling on each other’s speech. By the time the play is over 
you are worn down, not by the story and its despair, but by the 
nervousness of the performance. The promise with which it ends finds 
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the other tools of his finely developed craft Mr. Fresnay adds a voice 
so beautiful and flexible that it is like a musical instrument. It is a 
constant pleasure to watch him build a climax with either voice or 
gesture, with one arm, increasing the speed of its movement and 
broadening its sweep, or with his voice, spreading the sound and 
deepening the color. It is worth the price of admission just to hear 
him say: ‘Everything. You. Your relatives. Your friends. The town. 
This forest. All the trees and the animals and the men — all the men! 
Under the water! With your sins like stones around your necks.’ 


The other play from the French is Edouard Bourdet’s Les Temps 
Difficiles, which comes to New York remade by Louis Bromfield, and 
turned so precisely and so well into New England that it is almost 
impossible to think of it as having been created, first, in French. It 
is called Times Have Changed, and by a strange accident the Group 
Theatre, less than a week later, presented a play by one of their own 
members, Clifford Odets, called Awake and Sing, which is so like 
Times Have Changed as almost to blot out the complete difference in 
approach between the two plays. Both authors and the adaptor might 
well consider this statement libelous, but it is true in spite of the fact 
that the Bourdet-Bromfield play is, in intention and presentation, 
only a theatre record of its people and their story, while the Odets 
play aims to be (or should one say seems to aim to be) a play-tract. 
The Bourdet-Bromfield play is a study of the horrible rich, in this 
case the Pentlands, whose ancestors were among the first to scratch 
the rocky soil of Massachusetts with a hoe, who have had money for 
more than a hundred years, who love it and do not know how to live 
without it, yet are caught in the toils of the depression and faced with 
a fortune’s break-up. Awake and Sing is a story of the horrible poor, a 
family in a Bronx flat who never even have a spare orange on the table, 
who have never had money but who love it and live for the love of it. 

In Awake and Sing it is the grandfather who has a gentle spirit 
turned away from the world’s goods and toward the things of the 
spirit and Karl Marx; in Times Have Changed it is the grandmother 
who is simple and affectionate and loves children and dogs. Both 
plays represent the struggle of the younger generation to get away 
from the sordid realities created by their parents, which bind them 
hand and foot. In both, the son — more realistic and practical in the 
North Shore play, more poetic in the Bronx — sees the hope of salva- 
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you unready for uplift. It is only with difficulty, as the play goes on, 
that you recognize the dramatic vitality of Odets’ writing, which has 
placidity and poetry as well as strength and bitterness. 

Auriol Lee, who directs Times Have Changed, works far more skill- 
fully and economically, evidently on the assumption that a competent 
actor will know how to indicate the spine of a part without too much 
and too emphatic outer evidence. Moreover, she has a good cast to 
work with. Cecilia Loftus as Mrs. Pentland, the grandmother head of 
the family; Robert Loraine as Forbes Pentland, the oldest and most 
moneyed son; Moffat Johnston as Harry Pentland, the painter-brother, 
father of Peter and Marianne, played by Owen Davis, Jr., and Elena 
Miramova. Miramova has a burdensome and unconvincing role — a 
pretty, happy, affectionate young girl, brought up simply and openly 
by a shrewd and practical French mother, who is lured by the sight of 
an enormous diamond ring and the mention of dollars in millions, into 
marrying —of her own free will — the half-witted Bob Burnham. 
She does what she can for the part by playing it innocently and easily, 
and when she suffers the vile consequences of her marriage, she rises — 
for a moment — to the occasion. And Eric Wollencott, who plays 
Bob Burnham, gives the uncoordinated, stumbling boy enough gentle- 
ness and bewildered kindness and appreciation to give the marriage a 
tinge, at least, of credibility. 


Perhaps of all the older plays that have come back to lend their 
glamor to a month that would be far less glamorous without them, 
Gogol’s The Inspector-General still has the longest prospect of life 
ahead. It possesses a kind of eternity of rough humor and universality 
of character that makes it almost as pertinent to one generation as to 
another, almost as clear in Russian as in English. It is played this time 
by the Moscow Art Players, who claim a certain distant kinship with 
the Moscow Art Theatre and who are led by Michel Chekhov, nephew 
of the playwright. Chekhov himself plays the famous part of Chlesta- 
kov, giving an authentic, satiric portrayal of the hungry and penniless 
clerk, posing as a Saint Petersburg dandy on vacation, who is mistaken 
by the good citizens of a small town for the Inspector-General come to 
put their municipal house in order. Pavlov plays the frightened, fool- 
ish Mayor with great vim and variety, and one or two of the minor 
characters achieve a certain shine. But the performance, as a whole, is 
disappointing, and it must be admitted that these players show the 
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Moscow method at a disadvantage. They have polished the outer 
surfaces of their characters so highly that unnecessary details of 
delineation are continually reflected against the field of the central 
action. The actors are all too steadily busy, too definitely present. 
Instead of creating, as the players of the Moscow Art Theatre did, a 
sense of unified ensemble they give, in this play at least, the impres- 
sion of many separate photographs taken, by accident, on the same 
film. Besides the famous Gogol comedy, they bring with them one of 
the favorite Russian comedies, Ostrovsky’s Poverty Is No Crime, a 
Soviet farce called Strange Child, and other native offerings. 


Of Rain with Tallulah Bankhead in the part created by Jeanne 
Eagels with such enormous success, there is not much that need be 
said, but what there is is worth thinking about. The play is no older 
than it was the day when it first appeared in November of the year 
1922, and it is neither worse nor better than it was then; just as banal 
and maudlin, just as persuasive. If Jeanne Eagels made the part of 
Sadie Thompson her own through a run of 648 performances, Tallulah 
Bankhead makes it her own at the first playing. Perhaps it is a part 
that plays itself; perhaps it happened to be within an easy range for 
both Jeanne Eagels and Tallulah Bankhead. The really important 
thing is that this conventional and obvious play made by John Colton 
and Clemence Randolph from a short story by Somerset Maugham, 
has, by some virtue in its material or in its characters or in its playing 
— it is hard to tell which — gained the power that hundreds of far 
better plays lack, of touching almost automatically the springs of 
audience attention. And the very quality of unreality in its treatment, 
the fact that it touches life’s bitterest struggles so superficially, seems 
to have deprived it of a date mark. It lives by its defects as much as 
by its virtues. Tallulah Bankhead has a good supporting cast: Herbert 
Ranson is a credible Reverend Davidson; Granville Bates lives in the 
part of Joe Horn; and Walter Gilbert as Sergeant O’Hara, Ethel 
Wilson as Mrs. Davidson, Harold De Becker as Quartermaster Bates, 
give spirited performances. 

The Green Pastures is another matter. The success of the play made 
by Marc Connelly from Roark Bradford’s stories, and played in Robert 
Edmond Jones’ happily imaginative settings, has throughout the 1652 
performances given before the return to New York, depended so 
much on the tone and sensitiveness of the production, on the simple 
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perfection of Richard Harrison as ‘de Lawd’, and the fine support of a 
few of his associates, that it is difficult to say whether play and pro- 
duction could ever be separated, whether, when this run of The Green 
Pastures finally comes to a close, the play could ever be revived. But 
whether it can or not remains a question of minor importance beside 
the existing pleasure of seeing The Green Pastures performed again on 
the stage whose curtain lifted on the Sunday School five years ago. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street is still another story. Katharine 
Cornell presents it now, following the run of Romeo and Fuliet, with 
many of the players who were with her in the play’s earlier pro- 
duction. Charles Waldron, so lately the essence of sympathy and 
brotherly love as Friar Laurence, becomes again the iron coward, 
Edward Moulton-Barrett, Elizabeth’s father. Margalo Gillmore plays 
Henrietta as she did and better, it seems, than she has ever done 
anything else. Joyce Carey plays Arabel; Brian Aherne, Browning, a 
shade too open-heartedly and boyishly perhaps, but with the direct, 
vigorous, assured attack the character needs to be secure in its con- 
quest of Elizabeth’s sickness and pity and terror. There are, moreover, 
several good additions to the cast. With them, in the same lovely 
setting and the costumes of Jo Mielziner, Katharine Cornell plays 
Elizabeth, the part which was the beginning of a steady climb in 
power and beauty of performance. And The Barretts, which evidently 
seemed like a ‘good enough’ play and what would generally be called a 
good vehicle when it was first played, comes back enriched in charac- 
ter and story and presentation. It is distinctly a better play than it 
was, although it may be that not a line has been changed, but only 
the spaces between the lines filled in, put to the service of the charac- 
ters on the stage for their own enrichment. The scene, for example, in 
which each of the brothers and sisters comes in in turn to say good 
night to Elizabeth, which looked in the original production something 
like a foolish and unmotivated procession, rounded out this time the 
whole pattern of family relationships in the Barretts’ distorted house- 
hold. If Miss Cornell, or Guthrie McClintic who staged the play, 
could take the time and the trouble, it would make a highly interest- 
ing theatre clinic to study exactly the changes in lines, in characteriza- 
tions, in tempo or business or ensemble playing, which have helped 
a play of medium worth grow to its present stature. They probably 
would not know the answer themselves. 
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Theatre and School 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Mc" of the acting personnel of the London stage is drawn from 
schools of dramatic art, of which two or three are large institu- 
tions with councils and advisory committees, and a dozen more are 
well-established smaller academies run by experienced players. In 
addition, several outlying theatres from the Old Vic to the Embassy 
have schools attached to them, where pupils can gain walking-on 
experience even during their period of tuition. When a National 
Theatre comes into being (of which more in a later issue of THEATRE 
ARTS this year) it will almost certainly work in close conjunction with 
these schools in general, if not with a particular one of them. A glance 
at this educative system of the stage suffices to show how far we have 
gone since the foundation of Tree’s Dramatic Academy a generation 
ago. The University of London itself shows a lively interest in dramatic 
art, and makes it the subject of a diploma. 

Taken all together, these schools cover the entire field of theatrical 
work. Pupils can learn not only how to act, but how to direct plays 
(or as we say produce them), how to design and light the scene, how 
to speak English and other languages correctly on the stage, and how 
to move rhythmically and express themselves in mime. In fact there is 
no present art or craft of the theatre except the formal art of ballet 
that cannot be found in their curriculum; and it is generally admitted 
that ballet requires a special and longer training of its own. Of course 
there is no ‘closed shop’ in the acting profession, from this point of 
view of school training. It is still possible to make a successful career 
on the stage without going to a school at all. Repertory theatres in the 
English and Scottish provinces offer such channels, and stock and 
touring companies of the humbler kind are mostly taught by experi- 
ence alone. The amateur movement supplies its yearly quota of 
novices to the profession. But the general tendency of producers is to 
look askance upon a lack of regular stage training in a recognized 
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theatre, which indeed would be confusing and not a little dangerous. 
It is no reflection on the artistic aims of the academies to say that 
they must supply an article of commerce, West-End dramatic train- 
ing, for which there is a consistent demand. The form of this article of 
commerce varies only within known and well-defined limits. Should a 
demand arise for some extension of the limits, to meet more varied 
conventions of the theatre, they will certainly change their curriculum. 

If for example producers of Shakespeare began performing him in 
an Elizabethan manner on an apron stage, more or less surrounded by 
spectators, stress would be laid on a fresh technique of rhetoric. Or if 
producers of modern plays ceased to furnish their stage with all the 
present realistic walls and furniture and pictures and knick-knacks, 
and adopted the simplicity of decoration which can. be seen in the 
drawing-room comedies of Moliére, the entire style of handling an en- 
semble scene would have to be changed, and the young player would 
be taught accordingly. Here are possibilities of modern development 
that are not even revolutionary, but rather reversions to an older 
fashion in dramatic performance. If we think of more drastic changes 
in the style of presentation, such as the Habima Players have shown 
us (not to speak of the entire Russian stage as it exists to-day), then it 
is clear that the relation between academy and stage ceases abruptly. 
Not to labor the point, let us admit frankly that the present-day 
dramatic school reflects the present-day stage, and is created by it. 

Is it possible to imagine any other relation between theatre and 
school? The stage as expression of an academic idea would almost 
certainly be a lifeless bore. Nobody wishes to deny the usefulness and 
even the necessity of the existing forms of dramatic education. But 
side by side with them, other forms may be possible. If there is any- 
thing in the consistent claim of THEATRE ARTS for the past twenty 
years, that the theatre of our time is undergoing a rebirth, then the 
need for new schools becomes paramount. Evolution or revolution 
might transform the existing dramatic method in the course of time; 
but rebirth is another and more vital matter. Evolution and revolution 
are happening all the while, but rebirth happens only a few times in 
the whole of human history. The Athenian theatre was reborn, and 
the Elizabethan theatre was reborn; these are the outstanding ex- 
amples of a change too positive to be otherwise described. Our theatre 
has remained essentially the same since the time of Moliére; now 
comes the end of that era. Our mechanized age that is bringing forth 
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academy. And therefore the parents who decide these questions for 
their children, or at least pay the bill when the decision has been taken, 
are rightly persuaded that a dramatic school is best. 

The ease with which the whole matter can be arranged is remark- 
able; there are usually no entrance examinations, and a reasonable 
standard of general education and deportment is assumed. Nor are the 
fees prohibitive, at any rate to families of moderate incomes. For a ¥ 
total outlay of a thousand dollars or less, a son or daughter can be 
added to the ranks of the acting profession; and this compares very 
modestly with the cost of training for medicine, the law, or even the 
Church. Prizes gained at dramatic examinations may still further 
reduce the fees; and young people of exceptional talent can find teach- 
ers ready to train them for nothing, taking an eventual percentage on 
their future earnings for a period of years. The student’s life is not 
specially arduous, and some pupils are even sent by parents to a 
dramatic academy as a kind of finishing school, instead of being sent 
to Paris or Dresden to live with a family of good standing. The argu- 
ment is that they may have talent, in which case they are trained for a 
profession; or they may have none, and still enjoy a pleasant year or 
two under academic conditions. Socially speaking, no harm is done. 

The larger schools have theatres for the purpose of private per- 
formances and competitions, at which diplomas are awarded to stu- 
dents. Once a year some of them give a public performance attended 
by the professional critics; and here special talents can be brought to 
the notice of theatre owners and producers. The directors of schools 
are often consulted by theatre men who are casting plays, so that 
young players of any distinction have advantages at the time of 
leaving their academy, and for months or years afterwards. This is of 
course assuming that they have entered into their team work in the 
right way, and carried out the intentions of the curriculum. For neces- 
sarily a certain specialized direction is given to the training by the 
actual requirements of the trade theatre on whose stage the young 
people hope to earn their living. The conventions of that stage are 
bound to be accepted. A large proportion of the fifty possible play- 4 
houses are performing modern plays in an established style, not alto- 
gether uniform but sufficiently positive to give the cue to instructors. 
And these fifty playhouses are going to be the student’s after-school, 
assuming that he or she finds professional work at all. 

It is clearly needless for the school itself to possess another kind of 
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retired again from publicity to enter on a new phase of their work. 

The Quinze are now installed at Beaumanoir, Aix-en-Provence, 
between Avignon and Marseilles. Their home is surrounded by ter- 
raced gardens, playing fields, and the orange and olive plantations 
that chiefly form Provengal farmlands. There are several reasons for 
this retirement. The countryside is classical, and still preserves the 
vestiges of Greek and Roman occupation. The climate is favorable to 
open-air dramatic work, and throughout the summer the troupe can 
tour the towns and villages of the Midi. The Céte d’Azur with its 
winter population is close at hand. Living is relatively cheap. Inspira- 
tion is plentiful, to judge by the number of playwrights and poets 
who have grown up in Provence or made their home there. Some of 
them, like Jean Giono, will go on writing for the Quinze. Also it is 
proposed in 1935 to enlarge the repertory by bringing in works by 
Synge, Crommelynck, Supervielle and Teirlinck — an ambitious 
international program made more remarkable by the inclusion of an 
adaptation of Homer’s Odyssey with music by Darius Milhaud, a 
traditional Provengal nativity play, and several of Moliére’s farces. 
These will be produced during the summer and autumn, and in De- 
cember the company hope to pay their fourth visit to London. 

The completely new feature of their work is to be a theatre school, 
enlarged from the original group of a dozen professional students of all 
nationalities. The training that began under Copeau, dramatic, scenic, 
musical and choreographic, will be continued for students from July 
to September. Pupils for the short term will take part in the various 
open-air performances, and the company itself will be recruited from 
time to time from student ranks. Another feature, invaluable to all 
workers in little theatres, will be the study and use of the new dis- 
positif or scenic equipment of the Quinze. This consists of a set of 
poles and rostrums which can be set up by means of an ingenious 
system of bolts to represent almost any scene — the actual skeleton 
of construction being sometimes frankly shown, and sometimes hidden 
by canvas or other textiles. This piece of mechanism, familiar to all 
who have seen the Quinze in their London seasons, has now been 
perfected by numerous devices; and it is probably the only universal 
set that will pack into the space of half a dozen baskets of costumes. 

It may be too early to draw a moral from this experiment of the 
Quinze, which has yet to prove itself. But should it succeed as it 
deserves, all our notions of the relation between school and stage will 
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so many new things must bring forth a new theatre too, whose break 
with the past will be expressed in every form from architecture to 
dramatic writing. One looks to the schools for an awareness of this 
change. So far as they are academies for the existing theatre, they will 
show no such sign. The hope seems to lie in a fresh relation. 

A creative school, for instance, can do more than supply the ma- 
terial and style and method required by an existing stage. It can set 
out consciously to produce its own theatre company, and to maintain 
it as a dramatic unit. This is the practice that has been followed by the 
art of dancing from time immemorial. The high training received by 
classical dancers has unfitted them for appearance in any other form of 
entertainment but that of classical ballet. There are drawbacks in 
such a training, but its effectiveness cannot be denied. If actors re- 
ceived anything comparable to it in bodily discipline and spiritual 
poise, they would be unfitted for appearance on the trade stage as it is 
known to-day. They would in fact be fitted only to appear under the 
direction of Tairov in Moscow, or in the troupe of the Habima Players, 
or in the Compagnie des Quinze. But a creative school, forming such a 
company by deliberate choice, could bring into existence a theatre 
and an audience of remarkable character in a very short space of time. 

The work of the Compagnie des Quinze, formed under Copeau’s 
inspiration some years ago, has often been described in these pages. 
Michel Saint-Denis, its director, brought together the present com- 
pany in 1930, and the productions made in the studio at Ville d’Avray, 
and performed in various smaller Paris theatres, included the now 
celebrated Noé and Viol de Lucréce by André Obey. The thing that 
distinguished this company from all others of its kind was a complete 
unity of artistic aim, based upon unity of personnel; and these in turn 
were based upon the training received under Copeau, years before, 
among the Burgundian vineyards. Every player of the original 
group had been through courses of mask and costume-making, sing- 
ing, dancing, fencing, gymnastics and even acrobatics; and this tradi- 
tion once established was maintained even on foreign tours and in the 
midst of metropolitan successes. In spite of the fact that the schooling 
of the company had unfitted its members to appear individually on 
any stage of the Boulevards or Broadway or Shaftesbury-avenue, 
when they appeared collectively they became the most distinguished 
international troupe. And it was characteristic of their method that 
having made a striking success with their Don Fuan a year ago, they 
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have to be revised radically. The small professional school possessing 
its own stage, and setting out to form its own unit of players with a 
style of their own, will become overnight a factor to be reckoned with 
in our theatre. Such a school will unfit its pupils for any appearance 
on the trade stage, or in the trade film; that will be its primary char- 
acteristic and greatest asset. It will fit them for appearance in a single 
company or group of companies, for whom dramatists will write, and 
artists will design, and musicians will compose. 


Molnar and Kaiser Premieres 


VICTOR WITTNER 


wo important world premieres took place in Vienna on the fifth of 

February: Franz Molnar’s The Unknown Girl and Georg Kaiser’s 
Adrienne Ambrossat — Molnar’s play at the Deutsches Volkstheater, 
Kaiser’s at the Theater in der Josefstadt. Molnar appears this time 
as a tragedian. His Unknown Girl comes from a longshore saloon in 
Trieste; she is ill and has been sent by a French nobleman to a sana- 
torium for convalescence. Here she falls in love with a splendid young 
man; is loved in return by him and by all the other noble guests. 
Unfortunately she is recognized by a man from Trieste and unmasked, 
whereupon she commits suicide. The play, in which the heroine sheds 
many tears, but the audience almost none, is not only highly improb- 
able in its facts but lacks the inner truth which is much more im- 
portant. When the identity of the poor girl is discovered, and she 
declares that she is not the bar maid, that is the only real truth in the 
piece. Molnar himself makes a mistake when he assumes the con- 
trary, for the bar maid carries herself like a princess and never comes 
out of her role for a single moment. In her characterization, and in 
fact in the whole drama, it is easier than it has been in Molnar’s later 
comedies to see that the author is no poet. Yet, in spite of that fact, or 
perhaps because of it, The Unknown Girl has had a great success, with 
the aid of Molnar’s wife, Lilli Darvas, who plays the title role and 
whose sobs are not to be withstood. Darvas, it is said, will play the 
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GEORG KAISER’S ADRIENNE AMBROSSAT was produced for the first 
time recently in the Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna. In the title role, the 
noted Paula Wessely creates a tragic portrait of a young woman enmeshed 
in the complications of theft, lost virtue, imprisonment, divorce. Ernst 
Deutsch plays opposite her. 
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FRANZ MOLNAR’S THE UNKNOWN GIRL, the dramatist’s latest 
work, had its premiere in the Deutsches Volkstheater in Vienna. Although it 
is reported as an improbable drama that lacks the essential inner truth of 
tragedy, the performance of Molnar’s wife, Lilli Darvas, (seen with Frida 
Richard) has made it a great success. 
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role of The Unknown Girl, in English, in London before very long. 

Georg Kaiser had no such success with Adrienne Ambrossat, a 
pearls-and-criminal play, a work which nevertheless proves that 
Kaiser is a poet. Adrienne is the wife of a small merchant who requires 
more credit than he can secure, and who sends Adrienne to a ball, 
decked out with a string of pearls which she has borrowed from a 
friend. She is attacked by an American guest and loses the pearls, 
although she eludes the attack. In order to get the pearls back she gives 
herself to the stranger the next day. When she carries the string of 
pearls back to her friend she learns that it was only a copy and that 
she has, therefore, made her sacrifice unnecessarily. Since her beloved 
husband did not get the required credit, and has undertaken obliga- 
tions on the strength of it, she seeks to get hold of the pearls again. 
By accident, however, the friend mixes up the two strings, throws the 
supposed copy into the brook and asks Adrienne to return the real one. 
But Adrienne has pawned the chain and pretends that she has lost it. 
There is a lawsuit; Adrienne, to hide her adventure, insists that she 
exchanged the false for the real chain and is convicted as a thief. 
Her husband sues for divorce and wins it. Meantime an American 
letter seeking Adrienne’s hand comes from the young guest at the ball, 
and Adrienne’s innocence is made clear. When the prison year is over, 
Herr Ambrossat stands before the prison door and woos Adrienne for 
the second time, and she prefers him to the rich suitor from America. 


The Kaiser play has as much unreality in its statement and 
handling as the Molnar drama, and is further complicated by the 
form of mathematical construction used by the play-architect. But 
the inner truth of a woman’s feeling is there and shines through the 
sparse and apparently cold words. For not only the text but the 
poetry in this slight, lean drama that bursts upon you with an ath- 
lete’s verve are the work of a poet. You can tell that he is a poet by the 
remarkable exaltation of the tragedienne Paula Wessely, who with her 
clear, bell-like voice and her deep interpretative silences, with look 
and gesture, creates a great, and really touching, presence worthy of 
the highest Viennese traditions. The director, Dr. Preminger, too, 
was inspired by the poet, and with keen intelligence stressed the imag- 
inative elements in the drama, setting it free from the burden of 
realism and probability. 
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New Faces: 1935 


EDWARD REED 


AST year there seemed to be in the theatre an uncommon influx 
| of young people whose work had not called them to the attention 
of the public or the critics before. This season has strengthened the 
feeling that the theatre on Broadway has attracted more fresh talent, 
or has helped more new people to an unusually quick success, than 
has been its good fortune for some time. Perhaps this is only a surface 
appearance, or even a wish-fulfilment, but it is pleasant enough and 
well enough founded in fact to be recorded as a feature of the season. 
So it was last year, when THEATRE ARTS published the first ‘Roster of 
New Faces’, choosing for inclusion — as is the case here — only those 
young people who seemed to have gained public favor and critical 
acclaim not through an accident of personality, that is apt to give its 
possessor one flash of fame and a quick and permanent obscurity, but 
through actual good work. 

Those new talents from the season of ’33-’34 have gone in various 
directions this year, as is the way with individuals still on indecisive 
paths. Too many, for the theatre’s comfort and advantage, have 
turned toward Hollywood: Katharine Hepburn (a return), John Beal, 
Edward Craven, Kitty Carlisle. One, Elisha Cook, Jr., is caught in 
the perils of the long-run system, still playing on the road the part for 
which he was included in the roster: the young boy in 4h, Wilderness! 
Sidney Kingsley is in the silences, at work on a successor to Men in 
White. Potter and Haight last summer continued their group of 
Hampton Players and this winter gave Broadway one pleasant and 
undistinguished production, Post Road. Bruce Macfarlane, after a 
brief appearance in a bad play, has gone back, out of New York, to 
his last year’s role in Sailor, Beware! Although none of this can be 
called stagnation, only one career may be said truly to have advanced. 
Burgess Meredith, after two bad plays and a weekly program on the 
radio (that still continues), has joined Katharine Cornell’s company 
for The Barretts, Candida and Flowers of the Forest. He has also become 
a member of The Stage Associates, twenty-three young people who 
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have banded together to offer ‘stimulating plays in the most profes- 
sionally competent manner and with the most efficiency’. The core of 
their membership recruited from the disbanded University Players 
(later called the Theatre Unit), who acted summers in West Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, and winters in Baltimore, The Stage Associates have 
united with the simple intention of insuring their appearances now and 
again in whatever worthwhile plays they may be able to find. 

Two of the present crop of ‘new faces’ are among the Associates. 
The remaining six — actors, designers and a lone author —follow other 
and varied careers. Without further ado, let their records speak. 
Florence McGee 

younc girl, undistinguished in appearance, straight black-bobbed 

hair, dark eyes, precise in movement and speech, enters a school 
study. She is very late but has brought a peace-offering to her teacher 
— flowers picked during a country walk whose beauty so pleased her 
that she forgot about time. Her thoughtfulness soothes the credulous 
teacher. But the head of the school enters: the flowers have been 
plucked from the school refuse; the tardiness is due to sheer wilfulness, 
not to love of nature. The pupil objects; later faints. That is the au- 
dience’s introduction to Mary Tilford, fourteen-year-old protagonist 
of The Children’s Hour. For her the words minx, mischief-maker, brat, 
are far too mild. There is a venom in Mary that in the end brings ruin 
or death to all who surround her. On first appearance an ordinary- 
looking adolescent, Mary gradually appears as a pathological case 
fated to destroy. Florence McGee makes that clear. If you say she 
conveys the impression that her toes are forever curled, you may be 
accused of obscurity. But the impression remains: Mary, in Miss 
McGee’s portrayal, is a perpetually taut organism, like a spring 
wound around and around within itself. She is a thousand years old in 
evil, with a consciousness of and a pleasure in her sadism, but she is 
still fourteen years old in age. 

Florence McGee is ten years older than that. There, in brief, is 
her triumph. An actress of fifty can play a girl of twenty-five; an 
actress of eighteen can portray a woman of sixty. But few mature 
actresses can play — and look — adolescence. From this first victory, 
Florence McGee’s later and more important conquests stem. She has 
-had experience sufficient to account for the superficial powers. There 
have been, before The Children’s Hour, four Broadway productions: 
4 Hundred Years Old, Cloudy with Showers, Girls in Uniform and 
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planned, and with a plot fixed in your mind you do not neglect it for- 
ever. She will probably not be permanently lost in Hollywood. 
Stewart Chaney 
ge NEW YorK stage has had no better settings and costumes this 

season than Stewart Chaney’s contributions to The Old Maid, a 
quiet, sentimental drama of aristocratic New Yorkers of the last 
century caught in the meshes of tragedy but preserving their tradi- 
tional restraint and ‘social consciousness. Their characteristics are 
not always clear in a play that lacks sharp definition, but they are 
present in Chaney’s backgrounds. Whether the mid-nineteenth 
century was in reality as lovely as Mr. Chaney makes it may be a 
moot question; but in reflecting the play’s characters and mood he 
has been rarely intuitive. His colors are glowing, without glare; his 
materials soft without lushness; his line graceful without preciousness. 

The Old Maid was Stewart Chaney’s first official Broadway as- 
signment, although his settings for The Bride of Torozko, as pro- 
duced at the Westport Country Playhouse last summer, were later 
seen briefly in New York. Born and educated in Kansas City, he 
went east for two years of study at the Yale Department of Drama. 
He started his career designing windows for Lord and Taylor, but got 
to the theatre in short order. In 1931 he did the settings for the Ann 
Arbor Spring Festival. He designed the Suffern Playhouse, New York, 
and for one summer was the artist for its revivals of Broadway plays. 
For two years he worked with the Utica Little Theatre (his setting for 
Seventh Heaven was reproduced in THEATRE ARTS in July, 1932). For 
the American Opera Company he designed Faust and Pagliacci (a 
setting for each of these was published in THEATRE ARTS in July, 1933). 
Last summer he worked with Lawrence Langner at Westport. 
Chaney’s latest assignment was for Times Have Changed, the Brom- 
field adaptation of Bourdet’s drama, and it was his last in New York, 
at least for this season. Probably before this is published, he will be 
off to Russia, where all good theatre workers seem to be traveling. 
Eric Wollencott 

RIC WOLLENCOTT returned last year to his native America after a 
EK long absence. He came with the intention of getting on the New 
York stage but joined a summer theatre first, to see, he says, whether 
he could still speak satisfactory English — his native language, to 
which he was reverting after years of French. The following fall he 
invaded Broadway, and had his first managerial interview with 
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Mahogany Hall. She has had school training at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. And she has had community theatre work in stock 
and with the Hart House Players of the University of Toronto. 
Toronto, incidentally, was her home from the age of three until four 
years ago (she was born in Pretoria, South Africa). But all this ac- 
counts only for the superficial — it is the instinct of the fine actress 
(veneered with a good technique) that makes her preeminently, and 
synonymously, Mary Tilford. 
Lillian Hellman 
A THE dramatist who provided Florence McGee with such a part, 
Lillian Hellman may well be coupled with that actress. Her 
play has a curious background, for it stems from a casual piece of read- 
ing done many years ago by a hard-working playreader. In his book on 
strange law cases William Roughead recounted the story of a libel 
suit engendered by an unjust accusation of illicit relations between two 
Scottish school-teachers. When Lillian Hellman read the description 
of the case, she thought, ‘This would make a good play’; and then for- 
got about the book. But two years ago she recalled that particular 
episode. The Children’s Hour is the result, a tale that has an intensity 
and dramatic sweep rare in the work of a new dramatist. Miss Hell- 
man is really new, for The Children’s Hour is only her second play to 
be written and first to be produced in New York. 

Her brief biography began twenty-nine years ago in New Orleans, 
which she left for schooling at first abroad and in the end at New 
York University and Columbia, without emphasizing the drama in 
her curriculum. The first step toward the theatre was taken when she 
became assistant to her husband, Arthur Kober (they were later 
divorced), in his publicity work. She went from that to playreading, 
first for Harry Moses, second for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, third for 
Herman Shumlin. There are few better ways of learning how not to 
write a play. She collaborated with Louis Kronenberger on a farce, 
Dear Queen, seen momentarily away from Broadway. Whether The 
Children’s Hour was more successful than this earlier play in reaching 
New York because it was more carefully written is uncertain, but it 
is a fact that it was completely revised seven times in the year and a 
half that its author worked on it. After seeing it join the leading 
dramatic productions of the season, Miss Hellman entrained for 
Hollywood to adapt a book for Reliance Pictures, and she has since 
been given another adapting assignment. But she has another play 
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STEWART CHANEY, a ‘new face’ this season among Broadway design- 
ers, did the settings for Times Have Changed, Louis Bromfield’s adaptation 
of Edouard Bourdet’s Les Temps Difficiles. For the first act he made an 
atmospheric reproduction of the patio of a large country house in New 
England, for the third a luxurious bedroom in a New York home. 
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Elmer Rice, who was casting Fudgment Day. Mr. Wollencott got a 
job. 

Since this tale may start aspiring young actors on fruitless treks 
to New York, let Wollencott’s preparation for this quickly-found 
assignment be immediately noted. His homes have stretched from his 
birthplace in Arkansas to Sofia, from California to Paris; his acting 
from the Hollywood Bowl to the Vieux Colombier. His college educa- 
tion began at the University of California, and a year there brought 
him fame as a track man that got him a job (consisting chiefly of 
running) with Margaret Anglin in her Hollywood Bowl production of 
Electra. Back in Paris, he entered the Sorbonne, acquired a Ph.D. and 
remained for two years teaching English, balancing the daily routine 
by nightly work in the Vieux Colombier. Two seasons as an apprentice 
with Copeau — which would amount to five years under less inspired 
tutelage — were followed by slightly more prominent activities at the 
Odéon. There he played what he calls ‘humble’ parts in Le Cid and 
4 Midsummer Night’s Dream and ‘pretty good’ roles in Tartuffe and 
Les Femmes Savantes. And then he did a complete about-face and 
spent the next three years in the United States diplomatic service — 
as vice-consul at Belgrade and at Bucharest in turn, and as secretary 
of the legation in Sofia. That atmosphere was the climax to what had 
been a steady undercurrent of dissatisfaction. If he was going to act, 
it was not going to be hypocritically as a circumspect diplomat but 
openly as a professional theatre worker. He returned to Paris and 
spent a year in the films under René Clair (in Quatorze Fuillet) and for 
Ufa. Then came the stock company, at Sea Cliff, Long Island, and 
after that Elmer Rice. 

In Fudgment Day he played Kurt Schneider, the drugged criminal 
accused of murder, a small role in lines but unusual in its opportunities 
for character delineation. Before he was able to become set in this 
meaty but static part he was transferred to Elmer Rice’s second pro- 
duction, Between Two Worlds, in which he played a brash young ad- 
vertising salesman, a welcome contrast to the doped, inarticulate 
political tool, Schneider. His third play this season was a minor item 
entitled Little Shot, and his fourth is the Bourdet-Bromfield Times 
Have Changed. He has a role in this after which he has hankered since 
he saw the original, Les Temps Difficiles, in Paris two years ago, an 
idiot young man whose wealth brings him a wife and ruin. His per- 
formance makes that long-felt desire understandable. 
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Louis Hayward 
VW TALKING across a stage in the mood of tragedy or comedy, de- 
spair or joy, is one of the elementary lessons for the student 
actor, and one of the most difficult methods in which to convey, 
wordlessly, the chosen emotion. Martin Welford, in Point Valaine, 
after he has listened behind a closed door to Linda Valaine’s encounter 
with her lover, is required to leave the bedroom of this middle-aged 
hotel proprietress whom he believed he loved, cross the width of the 
stage, and go out through the bead-curtain that hangs at the exit. 
As Louis Hayward played Martin, that silent episode epitomized the 
heartbreak and disillusionment of a romantic youth faced with sordid 
disaster for perhaps the first time in his life. 

Noel Coward’s Point Valaine marked Hayward’s first appearance 
in New York, but he has had several years of playing in England. 
Born in Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1909, he went to England 
at the age of twelve for his education and for a future career in the 
shipping business. Before he was well started in this, a touring com- 
pany, replacing the circus as a siren to youth, enticed him into a job 
as understudy, curtain raiser and manager at three pounds per week. 
His first acting assignment was in The Fanatics and shortly after that 
experience he undertook the organization of stock companies at 
Basingstoke and Ashford-on-Kent. He made his London debut in 
Ohms, an unfortunate item that lasted four nights, but he was playing 
in company with Edith Evans so that the experience was perhaps not 
without value. 4 Church Mouse, with Sir Gerald du Maurier, was five 
months more successful and Hayward, as a result, was captured by 
the films. He was able to combine motion pictures and the stage in 
the two years that followed, appearing in such plays as Mrs. Fischer’s 
War, The Vinegar Tree and Another Language (in which he played 
the unhappy young man, portrayed in New York by John Beal). 
Noel Coward engaged him for a revival of Hay Fever, and he went 
from that to Coward’s Conversation Piece, as Yvonne Printemps’ 
family-bound suitor. In Point Valaine, in which he was raised after 
the opening to a featured position with Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt 
and Osgood Perkins, he made a good bow to New York. 

Raoul Pene Du Bois 

ee DU BOIS’ contributions in scenery and costumes to Eddie 
Dowling’s production of Thumbs Up! are accountable for much 

of that revue’s spectacularly colorful flavor. His color combinations 
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MILDRED NATWICK, twenty-five years old, catches the quality of age 
in make-up and carriage in her portrayal of the grandmother in The Distaff 
Side, adding to her reputation as a notable ‘new face’. 
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in various costumes and his ingenuity in settings, which far surpass 
the material played before them, exhibit a keen artistic imagination 
and a developed technique for revue-stage work. Back in 1929 Raoul 
Péne Du Bois was eighteen years old and in April of that year had 
published in THEATRE ARTS two pencil drawings of projected settings 
for Peer Gynt, indicative of a talent, inevitably immature, that never- 
theless needed no academic training to bring it to fruition. It has had 
none, beyond a half-year at the Grand Central Art School. Whether 
the talent has come more easily by an artistic heritage (his grand- 
father was the noted music and art critic, Henri Péne Du Bois, and 
his uncle is the painter, Guy Péne Du Bois) is unimportant. Born in 
1911 in New York and educated there, Du Bois began his career with 
the last edition of the Garrick Gaieties, that accepted fount of talent. 
To it he contributed all of one costume. He gravitated into commercial 
designing and illustrating, and undertook as well several commissions 
for murals in private homes. His next assignment in the theatre was 
costumes for the Ziegfeld Follies (the Shubert edition last season); 
and, for the same producers and the same director, John Murray 
Anderson, he contributed costumes for Life Begins at 8:40. 
Fames Stewart 

REcocITY of a different sort is characteristic of James Stewart. 
P Out of college less than three years, he has appeared in six Broad- 
way plays —and is rehearsing his seventh. He has allied himself 
with The Stage Associates and, although he has worked for a shorter 
period than most of these actors, he may truthfully be called one of 
the prominent members. From Indiana, Pennsylvania, he is a ’32 
alumnus of Princeton, where his theatre life was limited to singing 
and accordion-playing in Triangle shows and to one better-than- 
amateur-average appearance in a Theatre Intime production of The 
Barker. His association with the University Players of Falmouth and 
Baltimore resulted, when he arrived on Broadway in the fall of 1932, 
in a part in Arthur J. Beckhard’s production of Carry Nation (a con- 
stable). Two months later he was in the same producer’s more 
fortunate staging of Goodbye Again (a chauffeur). The following fall 
he was recruited for a bit in Hope Williams’ vehicle, 4// Good Amer- 
icans, but he first came to attention when Guthrie McClintic cast him 
as the idealistic Irish soldier in Yellow Fack —a part whose humor 
and pathos he projected with skill if not with full professionalism. 
Again under McClintic’s sensitive direction he played the son to 
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Judith Anderson’s mother in Divided by Three last fall. In this he gave 
support to a growing reputation as a portrayer of wistful young men 
when, as a son torn between deep love of his mother and equal ab- 
horrence of her because she has a lover, he played his role with a good 
comprehension of its spirit. Page Miss Glory followed Divided by 
Three, and he stood well in company with such experienced artisans 
as Charles D. Brown, Dorothy Hall and Peggy Shannon. Now he is 
scheduled to come forth in The Face at the Window, the play from the 
German which created some sort of record for postponements when it 
was called 4 Trip to Pressburg. 
Mildred Natwick 
a at the end not because she is least of these ‘new faces’ but 
because she is the one of the group who has established her repu- 
tation most firmly in a relatively short time, Mildred Natwick can 
offer good evidence to support the belief that she is a young actress of 
unusual ability in character parts. Like James Stewart she began on 
Broadway in Carry Nation and, like him, she is a member of The 
Stage Associates and a graduate of the University Players. Although 
she is only twenty-five, she was in the theatre even before the Players 
established themselves in Baltimore, her home town — first as a 
member of the Vagabond Theatre in Baltimore and then in the Na- 
tional Junior Theatre in Washington. After Carry Nation, she played 
in Amourette, following it with Spring in Autumn, in which she was the 
morose, middle-aged spinster maid to Blanche Yurka’s tempestuous 
diva. The Wind and the Rain brought her greater note. She was again 
morose and middle-aged, but this time Scotch and the landlady of a 
boarding house for University of Edinburgh medical students. She 
captured with ease the mixture of tartness and humor in this colorful 
character, but even more commendable was her reproduction of the 
Edinburgh accent, said to be surprisingly accurate by those who 
knew. Last summer she played a variety of character parts at the 
Mount Kisco Playhouse, strengthening her name as a twenty-five- 
year-old who could portray middle age with realism. The Distaff Side 
has occupied her for this season, and here she added even more than 
the usual number of years to her age to enact Sybil Thorndike’s 
mother — the autocratic, selfish old matriarch. There is variety in 
this list of parts, but more or less within a roughly defined type; for 
her next play perhaps Miss Natwick will be allowed to play her age. 
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On Publishing ‘Theatre Books 
EDWARD MALLORY 


§ per is probably no field of book publishing in which author, 
publisher and bookseller alike fare so badly as in the field of the 
theatre. Even when such books meet critical attention and approval 
authors who have worked for months on difficult problems of acting, 
direction, production or design are lucky if their royalties pay for the 
expense of having the manuscript typed; publishers congratulate 
themselves if a volume sells enough copies to pay its manufacturing 
and overhead charges; booksellers consider themselves fortunate if 
their theatre shelves pay a fair share of the rent. The printed play of a 
current success, like Strange Interlude, a volume like Noel Coward’s 
Play Parade, a book of special value — with a well-known name — 
like Lee Simonson’s The Stage Is Set, or an invaluable series like Burns 
Mantle’s Best Plays may make money in the general market. But it 
is only necessary to see how few of the books listed as important 
among theatre titles of the last decades remain on the publishers’ 
lists after the first year or two to realize that almost no one consist- 
ently makes any money in the field. Except, of course, a publisher like 
Samuel French, whose whole list is made up of theatre books and who 
adds the business of the playwright’s agent to the business of book- 
selling, and a few general publishers who make special efforts to 
publicize and sell their theatre titles as a separate group. 

Yet on each of the lists of new books that go out from leading pub- 
lishing houses four times a year there are almost invariably, along 
with books of fiction and biography and travel and letters, a few 
printed plays or books about the theatre. Any publisher would resent 
being told that he includes such titles because it pleases his personal 
predilection to make his list complete even to the point of unsalability, 
or to add a distinguished name to the house’s authors. He might 
grant that he liked to give an unfamiliar author the opportunity to 
speak or that theatre titles carry over something of the theatre’s 
glamor and add excitement and interest to the general list. Or he 
might concede that his excuse for adding books he does not believe 
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will sell is that his lists must seem to cover as much ground as other 
publishers attempt to cover. A first-rate publisher is more likely to 
hope, against experience, that his theatre book will be an exception, 
will become a steady seller and a business asset to the firm as well as a 
creditable addition to its titles. But because of all the doubts involved 
and the small sales expected, even the hopeful publisher will make the 
final and fatal mistake of increasing the cost of the theatre book un- 
duly in an attempt to make a higher price compensate for fewer sales 
— a procedure which almost invariably results in decreasing even the 
natural expectancy. 

When theatre books do not sell the publisher will say in all hon- 
esty that he has done his best; that it is because the field is too limited; 
that theatre books as a whole will never be profitable. Even today, 
when community theatres are remaking a national audience, when 
over 700 colleges with tens of thousands of pupils are giving degrees 
or credits toward a degree in the arts of the theatre, when libraries, 
large and small, are clamoring for expert advice in buying books for 
the theatre shelves, when even high schools, thousands of them, are 
added to the market both for plays and technical theatre books — 
even today the average publisher does not seem aware of the fact that 
a definite and steadily increasing market for books of this type has de- 
veloped during the last twenty years. By his helter-skelter attempt to 
develop a large list in which he expects to make all his profit on a few 
best-sellers, he hides and handicaps his theatre book so thoroughly 
among the general titles that no one —he, author or bookseller — 
can receive any of the benefits that would have followed if the book 
had been marketed especially to the people ready to buy and read the 
right books about the theatre. 

The way in which books are sold to the general public will, in it- 
self, indicate some of the confusions which befall a specialized book 
for a specialized audience when it is treated with general books. 

Months before publication time dummy books and jackets are 
prepared to show how the completed book will look. These dummies 
are given to the book salesmen — travelers — who, on their quarter- 
annual migrations from the publishers’ offices, call on the buyers for 
the large retail book outlets in all parts of the country. 

Some publishers maintain large selling forces, believing it wise to 
cover the country carefully. Others let a relatively smaller force cover 
only the largest retail stores and wholesale jobbers on the theory that 
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if a book can be started in key spots it will work its own way else- 
where, Except in the case of a well-known author of previous best- 
sellers, these travelers can hope to do no more than introduce a book 
to the retail trade before publication. Buyers for stores will not make 
large purchases until the book is out and they have the extent of its 
immediate sale to help them judge the number they may eventually 
sell. Publishers cannot be too liberal in allowing credit for unsold 
copies; and the bookseller cannot afford to overestimate the demand. 

Despite the fact that only the exceptional book will have much of 
a pre-publication sale to retail outlets, many publishers base their 
advertising budget entirely on such sales. Ordinarily when a man- 
ufacturer puts a new product on the market his first thought is to 
make its existence known through advertising and promotion. He 
sets aside an advertising appropriation and makes it the duty of his 
advertising manager to test the field for the kind and number of 
prospects and then to see that the product is made known to the 
groups of people who are most likely to buy it. If the campaign is well 
developed and directed to the right audience his sales will start almost 
at once. He does not expect his product to make its own way without 
this help; and usually his sales will reflect the extent, or the shrewdness 
and penetration, of the advertising. The publisher, too, uses advertis- 
ing — but in a different way. In his case, the advertising reflects the 
sales, not sales the advertising. 

On the book’s publication day, or perhaps a week before or after, 
notices in a few newspapers and periodicals will announce the fact. 
The amount to be thus expended is generally determined in one of 
two ways — by taking Io per cent of the total net sales the first edi- 
tion is expected to make, or by taking 10 per cent of the advance net 
sales travelers are able to make to the retail trade. In the case of a 
little-known author of a book directed to a limited special audience 
pre-publication sales are small and the publisher does not expect a 
large sale, with the result that either method is apt to limit this figure 
to less than $100, and it is rarely more than $300. With that amount 
the book is expected to make itself known to potential buyers. 

Aside from this paid advertising, publishers depend also on the 
free advertising and publicity accorded their books by reviewers and 
commentators. How much free space a book receives from the critics 
depends as much on their knowledge of its field as on the space they 
think it is entitled to by the degree of its general appeal and on their 
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opinion of its importance and value. Obviously fiction receives most 
of the attention, with important books of letters, biography, history 
and topics of current interest receiving most of what is left. 

With paid advertising arranged for and free advertising prayed 
for, the publisher has launched his book and can only wait and hope 
for the best. His efforts to make it successful will almost all have been 
confined to the general announcement, with little effort to see that 
the announcement reaches people particularly interested. In the next 
few months the book will probably receive no additional sales help, 
unless sales themselves, immediately on publication, indicate an in- 
clination to climb of their own accord. In that case, and always in 
proportion to actual sales made and not with an eye to the extent of 
the potential sales believed possible, advertising may be increased. 

In the bookstore there is little actual promotion effort. There may 
be a special window display. Occasionally, near the metropolitan 
centres, there will be an effort to drum up an author’s sales by per- 
suading him to be in a store to autograph any of his books sold during 
his visit. Occasionally a bookstore will advertise to a limited extent in 
the local papers. More often that is a prohibitive expense. The book- 
seller must content himself with trying to make his store attractive 
and attempting to attract a passer-by’s attention. 

It may be that in the field of general publishing, as long as the 
whole industry is geared to the hope of making an enormous profit 
from a few books, these methods are in the long run most advan- 
tageous. But they create a condition in which a specialized book — 
in this case the theatre book —has little chance. Its advertising 
appropriation is so inadequate that most people are not even aware of 
its publication. There is little effort to push its sales, as there is in the 
case of a book which indicates that it has best-seller characteristics. 
It gets little or no free publicity, except in magazines devoted to the 
theatre, because most literary critics are strangers to the world of the 
theatre and fail to recognize the existence of a specialized audience. 
And in the bookshops, when a play or the autobiography of a theatre 
personality begins to sell well, other books of the type receive little 
benefit, for the quick-selling book is immediately taken from the shelf 
it occupied in the company of books of its own kind and put on the 
centre table in the elite society of other best-sellers. 

In the case of the occasional fast-selling theatre book which has 
achieved its sales because a particular play or personality is in the 
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THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 

The director, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, the designer, Lee Simonson, and the 
actors of the smallest as of the largest roles, enter into the spirit of this gayly 
serious play which is Bernard Shaw’s latest contribution to the stage. The 
players seen here in the drama’s premier production by the Theatre Guild 
are: Romney Brent, Franklin Gray, Alma Lloyd, Rita Vale, Leon Janney, 
McKay Morris and Nazimova. It was exactly fifty years ago that Shaw 
started work on Widower’s Houses, his first play; forty years ago he was 
presenting Candida; in 1905, thirty years ago, it was Major Barbara; and 
twenty-five years ago came Misalliance. Back to Methuselah is already four- 
teen years old and Saint Foan twelve. The Simpleton is in the long tradition. 
Times may change, but G.B.S. goes on, unalterable and unaltered. 
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news of the moment it is interesting to note that the bookstore which 
has tried to develop a fine theatre department, or the one which car- 
ries only theatre books, is not apt to share in the extra prosperity of 
good sales. People will patronize the special store when they are in 
search of a little-known or hard-to-find book. But let the theatre book 
be in public demand and people go to the nearest bookstore for it, for- 
getting that the bookseller who carries many slow-moving books is as 
much in need of a best-seller as the publisher himself. 

The author of a slow-selling book, however, deserves most pity. 
His publisher can hope to overcome a book’s bad sales by the good 
sales of another book on his list. To a lesser degree the bookstore can 
depend on one book’s sales to pay for the loss in too optimistic buying. 
But the author has no such hope and he finds little compensation in 
the fact that although a publisher has killed his first book through 
poor merchandising he may someday write a second book that will be 
a best-seller. He knows that a first unsuccessful book means not only 
poor royalties but a lessened chance of finding another publisher. 

Fortunately not all publishing fields are dependent on the benefits 
and subject to the ills of the best-seller system. In educational pub- 
lishing the profits are not made from immediate best-sellers but from 
a list of books selling steadily but consistently well in a limited but 
well-charted field over a long period of years. Successful text books, 
or books used to supplement texts, are the most profitable type to 
publish, and carry with them few of the evils of the best-seller system. 

Educational publishers offer a product known to be needed, and 
they offer it to a group of people known to buy every year. They do 
not waste effort in trying to sell it everywhere, but go direct to the 
teachers who may use those texts in their classes, or whose recom- 
mendation will almost invariably result in multiple sales. They do not 
cover the jacket with meaningless blurbs, but recognize the fact that 
to this market only the essential soundness of the book will result in 
the kind of sales they seek for it —in a market that grows consistently 
and where sales can to a considerable extent be tested in advance. 

What the educational publishers have done ought to give the 
publishers of theatre books a cue. Certainly good theatre books have 
been written, and are being written. Certainly there is a market for 
these books. And certainly the publisher can find a better way to 
reach that market than through the confused and, in this case, un- 
profitable channels of general trade book publishing. 
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The Seats of the Mighty 


Passing Judgments—The Theatre in My Time—First 
Nights—The American Theatre As Seen by Its Critics 


FREDERICK MORTON 


2 kone are a good many good reasons why the dramatic reviews 
appearing in the daily papers find their way more readily into 
book form than other journalistic work, in spite of the fact that they 
are the most hurried and harried form of reporting. Among the good 
reasons —or reasoners —it is not even necessary to reckon the 
critic’s wife, assuming that every critic has a wife (as he should have) 
who is always sure (as she should be, to keep up his courage for an 
unpleasant job) that every review he writes is an inspired piece of 
criticism, too important to die the death of the news. It is not even 
important to consider the canny publisher who likes to build up his 
book list with well-known names that will do their own advertising 
and belong to men who will not make too much trouble about getting 
the material ready for the press on time because the material has 
already been to the press. 

Far more important than a publisher’s economies or the vanity of 
a critic’s wife is the fact that the theatre is the mirror of its time, and 
that both for contemporary understanding and for valuation in ret- 
rospect there is no better record of the men and women, the stand- 
ards, motives and events of a period than what good critics tell their 
readers day by day (with Sunday special features thrown in for good 
measure) about the plays produced and how they were acted. It is no 
publisher’s secret that, generally speaking, these books of reprinted 
“passing judgments’ do not pay, because, to quote Mr. James Agate, 
‘There are too many donkeys who never want books of this kind 
until they are out of print and then are all agog to get hold of them.’ 
Yet they come from the presses more often than any other kind of 
theatre literature except popular plays. This season brings four vol- 
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NAZIMOVA AND ROMNEY BRENT share acting honors in The Simple- 


ton of the Unexpected Isles as, respectively, the priestess Prola and The 
Clergyman, whose nature gives the play its name. 
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umes to the table, with enough variety to show how broad the critical 
field is, even within its narrow range, and what ‘diadems and fagots’ 
it may add to theatre reading. 

George Jean Nathan’s Passing Fudgments', like most of Mr. 
Nathan’s writings, is really a commonplace book if you see beneath 
the surface flashes with which it is his formula to light up his reviews. 
These bright gleams of inconsistency and ridicule and spleen no 
doubt give him a sense of importance and of separation from the 
gentler herd but they mean very little in judgment, and even Mr. 
Nathan’s enthusiasms are apt to be built on a false foundation. So, 
for example, the new ‘class’ audience, that has ‘no use for the smut so 
favored by the old mixed audience . . . that demands of a dramatist 
that he no longer condescend to it in the slightest degree, but meet it 
on its own intelligent and experienced emotional level.’ To pick out, 
as evidence of this, such recent filth as has failed and omit the recent 
filth that has succeeded is simple enough as argument but untrue in 
fact. To pick such pseudo-solemnities as Strange Interlude and Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra as evidence that there is a new audience on a newly 
intelligent and experienced emotional level is mistaking a new snob- 
isme for a new intellect. In fact, when Mr. Nathan says of Eugene 
O’Neill, ‘I have eaten, drunk, walked, motored, bicycled, slept, 
bathed, shaved, edited, run, worked, played, even sung with him, and 
it has been a rare occasion, take my word for it, when he has not 
interrupted whatever we were doing to venture this or that observa- 
tion on this or that manuscript he was then busied upon,’ one is in- 
clined to suggest that this close association with Mr. Nathan may be 
what has lately been the matter with Mr. O’Neill. Unless, perhaps, 
Mr. Nathan does not interpret Mr. O’Neill fairly, for this sentence in 
quotation marks does sound like the man of the theatre who wrote 
Emperor Fones and Anna Christie: “You can say what you want to 
about the theatre back in my old man’s time; you can laugh at all 
those tin-pot plays and all that, but, by God, you’ve got to admit that 
the old man and all the rest of those old boys were actors!’ 


St. John Ervine’s The Theatre in My Time? does not quite fit into 
the category of reprinted journalistic record. It is not a volume of 


reviews remade for publication. Nevertheless, it adjusts itself, in 


1 Passing Judgments, by George Jean Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf: $2.50. 
* The Theatre in My Time, by St. John Ervine. Loring and Mussey: $2.50. 
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spirit, to the classification because it is a journalist’s scenario of a 
period, a picture of the theatre as it was in Belfast when Mr. Ervine 
was young, as it grew with him in Ireland and England, and as it has 
come to be today. ‘In my time’, he says, ‘the theatre has moved from 
personality to machinery, and has become a place of general ability 
rather than a place of prevailing people. It has ceased to be the chief, 
almost the exclusive, means of entertainment. And some cheerfully 
announce its imminent demise. But it lives on, and presently, when 
adult minds prevail again, it will revive.’ This paragraph tells as well 
as another what Mr. Ervine feels has happened between the time 
when he went off audaciously to the Theatre Royal by himself to 
see the Benson company in a Shakespeare piece, and the day when he 
is filled with hope because he finds people beginning to be bored with 
the moving pictures and turning again for entertainment to the 
theatre. 

Mr. Ervine’s writing is always lively and usually argumentative 
enough to hold the attention — for example when he says that two 
dangers threaten the theatre: one, that it may become womanized, 
the other, that it may become a machine for party propaganda. Of 
the first danger he goes on to say, ‘It may justly be said that such a 
theatre will be no worse than one in which only the views of men are 
reflected and ¢heir tastes satisfied; but it may also be said with equal 
justice that a prime difference between the man’s theatre and a 
womanised theatre is that women eagerly sought admission to the 
former and were not happy until they obtained it, whereas men have 
no wish to enter the latter and increasingly abstain from it.’ It is 
controversial, too, when he writes of the modern producer, ‘The pro- 
ducer has the effect of divorcing the actor from the personal exercise 
of his craft by compelling him to perform exactly, and sometimes in 
contradiction of his own feelings, what he is told by the producer to 
do. . . . As [the producer] was largely, if not entirely, responsible for 
the selection of the plays to be performed, he had a hold on authors 
no less than his hold on actors . . . and play-goers were invited to see, 
not Shakespeare’s Hamlet or an actor’s idea of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
but an actor’s execution of a producer’s interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet.’ 

Mr. Ervine’s method may be described as judgment by prejudice 
but, to be fair, it must be added that that prejudice is not only a 
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matter of personal preference, nationality and training, but of long 
and loving experience in the theatre of his own day. 


James Agate’s First Nights * is quite another story. It represents 
the artist as critic; the critic as artist. Such writing as Mr. Agate’s 
deserves permanence. Such criticism attracts both respect and ad- 
miration. A note in the preface says, ‘These criticisms appeared be- 
tween October, 1930, and April, 1934, in The Sunday Times, to whose 
proprietors I am indebted for the courteous permission to reprint.’ 
How any man who went to the theatre often enough during the week 
to see so many plays could, at the same time, write of them with such 
penetration, variety, sympathy and superior style, is one of the 
mysteries of the craft. 

To prove the point that an apt record of the theatre is a clear 
mirror of the day, there is no better persuasion than this volume of 
Mr. Agate’s reviews. Each has what first-rate criticism should always 
have: the pattern of the play under discussion, the contribution made 
by the actors, and the relation of the complete work — play and per- 
formance — to the theatre as a whole. Without ever seeming to be 
didactic and certainly without ever approaching anything that could 
be called preaching, Mr. Agate’s reviews are like ideal sermons, with 
plays for their text. First Nights belongs on a theatre library’s buying- 
list. The excerpts that follow are intended as a final temptation to 
anyone who needs further proof of this. 

Mr. Agate is writing of Dinner at Eight by George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber: ‘The Devil whispered behind the leaves: “It’s pretty, 
but is it Art?” This play is a mighty jolly way of spending an evening, 
though at the elbow of some of us who write about it sits a critical little 
devil piping away at the old question which, fortunately, is easily 
answered. Dinner at Eight is not a work of art for two very simple 
reasons, one mechanical and the other chemical, to go back to the 
idiom of the science lab at school. It is not a work of art because there 
is no particular reason why Millicent Jordan should have invited 
these, and only these, ten people. This play’s characters depend upon 
nothing more than the leaves in Mrs. Jordan’s dining-table, and there 
is nothing to prevent the hostess from doubling or halving the number 


she first thought of. But could you double or halve the characters 
* First Nights, by James Agate. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, London: 10/6. 
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in The Wild Duck, Macbeth, Charley's Aunt? Try it and see. That is the 
mechanical reason.’ After that first paragraph and some more about 
the play, comes some of Mr. Agate’s keenest criticism of actors, 
including this telling (and bitter) sentence: ‘Mr. Lyn Harding 
gave a meticulous study of an American magnate in unglossy mood, 
and a side-light upon that always astonishing country was vouchsafed 
when we realised that Packard washed his face after putting on his 
dress-waistcoat.’ 

Again, among the hundreds of finely wrought actor portraits, 
there is this paragraph about John Gielgud in Richard of Bordeaux: 
‘Mr. Gielgud has long been known to possess the finer physical graces 
including that beauty of mask and voice and pose and gesture which 
are his by inheritance; known to possess, too, store of intellectual 
subtlety and temperamental fire. The point one has hitherto debated 
has been his capacity for the pathetic and his characters’ staying 
power. These things are now cleared up. His last scene showed that he 
has command of simple pathos, and the whole matter was finally 
settled when we saw that though the part attained its climax, ex- 
plosively considered, early in the first act, the character could and did 
in Mr. Gielgud’s hands increase in emotional momentum to the end.’ 


First on the buying-list should come The American Theatre As 
Seen by Its Critics‘, edited by Montrose J. Moses and John Mason 
Brown. In this single volume the authors have done for the world of 
American dramatic criticism over nearly two centuries, 1752 to 1934, 
what the other three books do for a year, or a period, or a single man’s 
theatre-going. In the great files of theatre record they have found out 
the single reports of plays, or accounts of players and audiences and 
opinion, which are representative of the time the reviews dealt with. 
They have, happily enough, allowed themselves to be tempted by 
some of the great names in American literature — names like Wash- 
ington Irving, Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan Poe — whose critical 
sense did not always match their creative talent, but whose opinion 
is always recreative even where it is not justified by time. They have 
managed — with great discernment — to find important criticisms of 
touchstone plays and favored players: William Winter, for example, 


on Edwin Forrest; the first Ibsen in America; Salvini’s Othello by 


‘ The American Theatre As Seen by Its Critics 1752-1934, edited by Montrose J. Moses and 
John Mason Brown. W. W. Norton and Company: $3.75. 
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Henry James; James Huneker on Mary Garden; John Corbin on The 
Great Divide; and so on to our own day. 

In the first paragraph of his introduction John Mason Brown 
writes, ‘Inasmuch as the writing of history and the writing of criticism 
have as little in common as an airplane view of the countryside has 
with the landscape that is seen through one’s own window, it seems 
unnecessary to point out that such a collection of American dramatic 
criticism as the present volume represents does not pretend to be a 
history of the American theatre. Its concern is with our native theatre 
in performance, when its history is still in the process of being made, 
rather than with the entirely different theatre which survives in the 
textbooks when that history has already been made and time has 
robbed it of its first night enthusiasms.’ But historians do not make 
history; theirs is only one method of recording and interpreting it. 
The method that Mr. Moses and Mr. Brown have enjoyed and have 
helped us to enjoy is another, no less vivid, if perhaps more factual. 

Montrose Moses, one of the earliest, most ardent and steadily 
devoted students of American theatre history, died before the comple- 
tion of this book, on which he and Mr. Brown had spent so many 
pleasant hours. The dedication is to him: ‘A young spirit, a devoted 
enthusiast, a learned authority, a wise critic, and a valued friend whose 
hand was stilled as this volume neared completion.’ 
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NOAH 


André Obey’s simple, tender tale of the tribulations of Noah on his forty-day 
voyage through the flood, produced in New York by Jerome Mayer, is car- 
ried to artistic success by Pierre F resnay’s understanding, polished portrayal 
of the central character, the naive old man whom God chose for survival. 
Cleon Throckmorton contributed the settings for Noah, Remo Bufano, noted 
puppeteer, the masks and animal costumes, and the program adds that the 
entire visual effects were under the supervision of Ludwig Bemelmans. 
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CHARLES WALDRON returned in Katharine Cornell’s revival of The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street to his role in the original New York production. 
As the stern, sinister father of Elizabeth Barrett, he provided a characteriza- 
tion which, like the rest of this welcome and all too brief resuscitation of the 
Besier drama, had grown even more expert than it was when seen in 1931. 
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Edward Gordon Craig 


A Check-List 


IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


HIs check-list of books written and/or illustrated by Edward 

Gordon Craig has been arranged, as far as it is within my com- 
petence to do so, in chronological order. All translations have been 
listed under the date of the original English edition, irrespective of 
their individual dates. As a working rule it may be taken that only 
first editions are noted, but several exceptions will be found, notably 
in those books to which the author made additions or corrections in 
later editions. As to the scope of this check-list, the reader may expect 
to find here all books written by E.G.C.; journals edited by him (but 
not those to which he has only contributed); translations of his work 
into foreign languages; programmes of his productions, and catalogues 
of his exhibitions. The exigencies of space forbid the completion of 
this list by the addition of my material on the prospectuses, announce- 
ments, brochures and posters of Craig interest, or the list of books to 
which he has contributed illustrations or forewords. I hope that the 
complete bibliography will be published in book form in the near 
future. I have not attempted to make a list of E.G.C.’s engraved 
work (that has been commenced in Edward Carrick’s hand-list of 
Bookplates in Nothing), or a list of his contributions to journalism — 
two important spheres of activity which will repay future attention. 


(PROGRAMME) On Ne Badine Pas Avec 6%" x 6%”. 4pp. With woodcut by E. G. C. 
L’ Amour, by De Musset, and A Rough Dia- on front cover. 


mond, by Benjamin Buckstone. Uxbridge. THE PAGE. Published & Edited by Edward 
1893. Not seen. These plays were E. G. C.’s Gordon Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, 
first productions. Hackbridge, Carshalton, Surrey. 1898. Size 


. 1056” x 734". Volume one, containing 
arg nny Aa it het ty smal twelve monthly numbers issued in dark grey 


: . or brown paper covers and then bound in 
Diamond. Uxbridge. ? date (1894). Not brown boards, with white buckram spine, 


EG 9 these excerpts were produced by with woodcut label on boards and printed 

tee label on spine. Edition limited to 140 num- 
(PROGRAMME) Hamlet, a tragedy in five bered copies. 

acts. Paisley Theatre. N. D. (1895). Size Note by E. G. C.: One copy exists somewhere 
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with both labels on pale blue grey paper. 
They were printed by Andrew Tuer of 
(Field & Tuer) Leadenhall Press. This 
belonged to Tuer. 


THE PAGE. Published by Edward Gordon 
Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, 
Surrey. 1898. Size 10%” x 8”. A Special 
Number, 400 copies only printed, compiled 
from the first twelve numbers of The Page. 


THE PAGE. Published & Edited by Edward 
Gordon Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, 
Hackbridge, Carshalton, Surrey. 1899. Size 
104%” x 7%”. Volume two, containing four 
quarterly numbers issued in brown paper 
covers and then bound in grey boards, with 
cream buckram spine, with printed labels on 
boards and spine. Edition limited to 400 
numbered copies. 

An edition-de-luxe was also issued of this 
volume, limited to 12 sets. 


THE PAGE. Published & Edited by Edward 
Gordon Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, 
Hackbridge, Surrey. 1899. Size 10%” x 
734". A specimen copy. 


THE PAGE. This is the Christmas Number. 
At the Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, Carsh- 
alton, Surrey. 1900. Size 11%” x 8%”. Pur- 
ple paper covers, with woodcut of rose. 
Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 
This is all that was issued of volume three. 


THE PAGE. Published by Edward Gordon 

Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, 

ton, Surrey. 1901. Size 1034” x 81%”. 

Volume four, nos. 1 & 2. Brown paper cov- 

ers, with woodcut of rose. Edition limited to 
300 numbered copies. 


GORDON CRAIG’S BOOK OF PENNY 
TOYS. At the Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, 
Surrey. 1899. Size 12%” x 10”. With 20 
coloured woodcuts of toys, a woodcut of a 
doll’s head on the title-page and 22 head- 
and tail-pieces. White paper boards and 
white buckram spine. 50 copies were issued 
with coloured woodcuts. 


GORDON CRAIG’S BOOK OF PENNY 

TOYS. As above in every respect, except 
that the woodcuts were uncoloured. 500 
copies were issued, of which 250 were de- 
stroyed by the author. 
An_edition-de-luxe was prepared, size as 
above, but no copies were sold or distributed. 
Note by E. G. C.: Originally called A Book of 
Penny Toys, the title of which I was forced 
to change to the egotistical tune of Gordon 
Craig’s Book of Penny Toys, because I had 
been foolish enough to issue one of the designs 
in a journal under the title From the Book of 
Penny Toys, and did not copyright the title. 
Somebody took it within twelve months. 
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HENRY IRVING. ELLEN TERRY. Etc. 
by Gordon Craig. A Book of Portraits. 
Chicago. Stone. 1899. Size 1234” x 94”. 
With 19 drawings or woodcuts reproduced 
by lithography. 

Note by E. G. C.: Very badly reproduced & 
printed. 


(SOUVENIR) Dido and Aeneas, an opera by 
Henry Purcell. Performed by Members of 
the Purcell Operatic Society, Hampstead 
Conservatoire, on May 17th, 18th & 19th, 
1900. At the Sign of the Rose, Hackbridge, 
Surrey. N. D. (1900). Size 10%” x 6%”. 
With 6 woodcuts printed on same paper as 
text. In all, 32pp. and brown paper covers. 
Some copies have an addenda sheet inserted 
after p. 30, with a list of the musicians, pro- 
gramme sellers, stage carpenters, etc. 


(PROGRAMME) Coronet Theatre. Miss 
Ellen Terry in Nance Oldfield; Dido and 
Aeneas and The Masque of Love. Stage 
Director Edward Gordon Craig. March 
25th, 1901. Size 10” x 744”. 12pp. 

(SOUVENIR) Dido and Aeneas, an opera by 
Henry Purcell. Performed by Members of 
the Purcell Operatic Society. May 1900 and 
March 1901. Priory Press, Clerkenwell. 
N. D. (1901). Size 10” x 6%”. With 6 wood- 
cuts and 4 photographs on art paper. 


(PROGRAMME) Great Queen Street Thea- 
tre. Handel’s Acts and Galatea, and Pur- 
cell’s The Masque of Love. Stage Director 
Mr. Gordon Craig. 1902. Size 844” x 5%”. 
8pp. This is the programme of the short sea- 
son which commenced on March roth, 1902. 


SOUVENIR. Acts & Galatea. Masque of Love. 
As produced at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, March 1oth, 1902. By Martin 
Shaw and Gordon Craig. Waddington. 
N. D. (1902). Size 11” x 8%”. With 19 
illustrations on art paper. 

(PROGRAMME) Concert organised by the 
Purcell Operatic Society. October 12, 1902. 
Size 7” x 5’. 4pp. With woodcuts by Gor- 
don Craig on first and fourth pages. 


BOOKPLATES designed & cut on wood by 
Gordon Craig. At the Sign of the Rose, 
Hackbridge, Surrey, 1900. Size 6” x 434”. 
With 10 woodcuts. 28pp. and the cover, 
which is sewn with green silk. 

BOOKPLATES. Gordon Craig. At the Sign of 
the Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey. 1902. Size 
10” x 744”. Dark grey wrappers. This is the 
edition-de-luxe. 

(PROGRAMME) Bethlehem. A Nativity 
Play. By Laurence Housman, produced by 
E. Gordon Craig. N. D. (1902). Size 7” x 5”. 
Single sheet. 

A MASQUE: The Harvest Home. Designed and 
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EDWARD GORDON CRAIG CHECK-LIST 


arranged by Martin Shaw and Edward 

Gordon Craig. N. D. (1902). 4pp. Woodcut 

designs on front and back. 

Note by E. G. C.: — The Harvest Home pro- 
me to which you refer was only a project 

of ours (M.F.S.-E.G.C.) — we never gave it. 


CATALOGUE OF FIFTY WOODCUTS 
AND FIFTY DRAWINGS by Gordon 
Craig. John Baillie & Albert E. Bonner. 
1902. Size 534" x 4%". 

(PROGRAMME) The Imperial Theatre. 
Under the Management of Miss Ellen 
Terry. The Vikings. A Romantic Drama, in 
Four Acts, by Henrik Ibsen. April 15th, 
1903. Size 8%” x 7”. 4pp. The play was 
produced by E. Gordon Craig. 


(PROGRAMME) The Imperial Theatre. 
Under the Management of Miss Ellen 
Terry. Much Ado About Nothing. Produced 
under the direction of Edward Gordon 
Craig. N. D. (1903). Size 8%” x 7”. 4pp. 


(PROGRAMME) Prince of Wales Theatre, 

Birmingham. Much Ado About Nothing. De- 
signed and produced under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Gordon Craig. September 14, 
1903. Size 874” x 57%". 8pp. 
Note by E. G. C.: The Vikings proving a 
failure, it was decided, at the end of the first 
week or ten days, to put on Much Ado About 
Nothing — and for this, scenes and costumes 
were required, and they were not to cost 
much. H !! it was to be ready in about 25 
days. Then it was that I entered the shop of 
Parsons. ‘Have you some book with designs 
of Italian interiors— some architectural 
book — ?’ and out came Serlio. I opened it 
at a page on which was an elegant pilaster. 
You will find it reproduced on Page 116 of 
the roth volume of The Mask, 1924. ‘Just 
what I want—how much?’—exit with 
volume, leaving a few shillings behind. Back 
in the studio—trace carefully the said 
pilaster— down to the theatre — order 
seven such hollow pilasters to be made, such 
and such a height and width and by such 
and such a day — decide to hang tapestries 
between pilasters and to gild the p’s. So 
much for Act I. — plain blue background — 
floorcloth — ceiling — and all’s done. Act 
II, etc. — Serlio was not used for anything 
more in that production. 

CATALOGUE OF DESIGNS FOR STAGE 
SCENES AND COSTUMES. The Imperial 
Theatre. 1903. Size 534” x 4%”. 4pp. and 
cover. 

(CATALOGUE) Designs for Stage Scenes and 
Costumes. Baillie Gallery. 1903. Not seen. 
Exhibitions of these designs were held in the 
same year at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Liver- 
pool. I have not seen the catalogues. 


eee . —— 


(PROGRAMME) Sword and Song. Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. 1903. Not seen. A play pro- 
duced for Fred Terry. E. G. C. designed 
three scenes, not two as stated by Enid 
Rose, Gordon Craig & the Theatre, p. 35. 
Note by E. G. C.: For this [play] I engraved 
one block. It was done to guide the scene 
painter. I had not my own painting-room or 
I should have been my own scene painter. 


A CATALOGUE. Drawings & Designs by 
Percy Anderson, Dion Ithrop, rdon 
Craig, Walter Crane, J. Harker, Laurence 
Housman, Percy Macquoid, (& others). 
John Baillie. 1903. The cover has a design of 
puppets by Gordon Craig. 


A CATALOGUE of Some Designs for Scenes 
and Costumes for the Theatre & Some 
Drawings of the Country, by Edward Gor- 
don Craig. Trafalgar Studios, 1904. Size 
8%” x 7%". 4pp. and dark grey paper 
covers. 

(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. First 
Exhibition: 1904. Messrs. Obach & Co., 
1904. Size 8%” x 734”. With an introduc- 
tion by Laurence Binyon, 12 illustrations, 
28pp. of text and brown paper covers. 
E. G. C. exhibited three prints, of which one 
is reproduced. 

(ANNOUNCEMENT) The London School of 
Theatrical Art. Principal — Edward Gordon 





‘E.G.C.—1919.’ A woodcut by Gordon Craig. From 
Gordon Craig and the Theatre, by Enid Rose. 
(Reduction approximately one-half.) 
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Craig. 167 King’s Road, Chelsea. N. D. 
(1904). Size 11” x 854”. 4pp. An important 
pamphlet, being the record of the first at- 
tempt to found the school which has always 
= to E, G. C. to be essential to his 
work. 


(ANNOUNCEMENT) The London School of 
Theatrical Art. Trafalgar Studios, Chelsea. 
N. D. (1904). Size 634” x 54”. 4pp. Printed 
in black and red, with coloured floral design 
on front page. 

Note by E. G. C.: This attempt brought no 
good results. 


GOES TO GERMANY 
END OF 1904 


KATALOG UBER VERSCHIED. Entwiirfe 
fiir Szenen und Kostiime fiir das Theater 
und einige Zeichnungen, Englischer Land- 
szenen von Edward Gordon Craig. Berlin. 
Friedmann & Weber. 1904. Size 104” x 
654”. 8pp. and paper cover. 


(CATALOGUE) Ausstellung. Berlin. Paul Cas- 
sirer. 1904-1905. Size o x 5%". 8pp. 
With 23 exhibits by E. G. C 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE, together 
with an Introduction by Edward Gordon 
Craig and a Preface by R. Graham Robert- 
son. Edinburgh & London. T. N. Foulis. 
1905. Size 8%” x 7”. Brown paper covers, 
with coloured woodcut. 7 plates on art 
paper. 56pp. & cover. The plates are as fol- 
lows: —A Study for a Stage Movement; 
Design for a Scene for a Play by Shakes- 
peare; Design for the Masque of Hunger; 
Design for a Scene for a Play by Shakes- 
peare; Design for a Scene for a Play by 
Shakespeare; Photograph of the first Scene 
in Bethlehem; Design for a Scene for Electra. 
There was also an edition printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in full buckram. 


DIE KUNST DES THEATERS von E. Gor- 
don Craig. rsetzt und eingeleitet von 
Maurice Magnus mit einem Vorwort von 
Harry Graf Kessler. Berlin & Leipzig. Her- 
mann Seeman. 1905. Size 9” x 714”. 40pp. 
and paper covers, with coloured woodcut. 7 
plates on art paper, as follows: — Entwurf 
fiir Biihnenbewegung: Entwurf fiir eine 
Szene; Entwurf fiir eine Szene; Entwurf fiir 
eine Szene; Entwurf fiir eine Szene; Nach 
einer Photographie der ersten Szene in 
Bethlehem; Entwurf fiir eine Bewegung in 
der Masque of Hunger. 

DE KUNST VAN HET THEATER; Vertal- 
ing van donaert van elten; ingeleid door Jan 
C. de Vos, Jac. Van Looy en M. A. J. Bauer. 


Amsterdam. Van Looy. 1906. Size 84%” x 
6%". Paper covers. 48pp. & cover. With 6 
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plates, as follows:—Ontwerp voor een 
scene uit Julius Caesar; Ontwerp voor een 
scene uit The Masque of Hunger; Ontwerp 
voor een scene uit Das Gerettete Venedig; 
Ontwerp voor een scene uit Hamlet; Ont- 
werp voor een scene uit Macbeth; Ontwerp 
voor een scene uit Electra; and numerous 
head and tail pieces. 


TOPHOHb KPSIb. Cuennyeckoe 
HCKYCCTBO. Moscow. N. D. (1906). Size 
9%” x 7%". 20pp. and paper cover printed 
in red. With 7 illustrations in the text. 


Note by E. G. C.: Pirated! 


(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. 
Second Exhibition: 1905. Messrs. Obach & 
Co. 1905. Size 744” x 54”. With 14 illustra- 
tions on art paper, and 16pp. of text on 
handmade paper. In brown paper wrappers. 
The exhibition contained six works by 
E. G. C., and there is an illustration of one, 
untitled. It is Irving as Shylock. 


(CATALOGUE) Sonder-Ausstellung der So- 
ciety of Twelve, London. Dresden. Kunst- 
Salon Ernst Arnold. 1905. Size 74" x 5%”. 
With a foreword by Hans W. Singer. 16pp. 
and dark green cover, printed in black & 
Ye = exhibition contained six works by 


(PROGRAMME) Venice Preserved, translated 
from Otway by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Berlin. Lessing Theatre. 1905. Not seen. 


(CATALOGUE) Ausstellung. Entwiirfe fiir 
Szenen, Kostiime und Theaterdekorationen 
von Edward Gordon Craig. Dresden. 
Kunst-Salon Arnold. 1905. Size 744" x 54”. 
With an introduction by Count George 
Vitzthum. A woodcut by Craig on the 
cover. 20pp. 


KATALOG UBER EINIGE ENTWURFE 

fiir Szenen, Kostiime, Theater-Dekora- 
tionen, einige Zeichnungen Englischer 
Landschaften, Holzschnitte. Edward Gor- 
don Craig. Vienna. Galerie H. O. Miethke. 
1905. Size 634”’ x 634”’. With an introduction 
in German by Arthur Roessler. With a por- 
trait of Craig, seven plates on art paper and 
three woodcuts, as well as a design on the 
titlepage and cover. 32pp. and cover. 
The introduction begins: ‘E. G. C. is an 
enthusiast & a logician. This sounds like a 
paradox. Paradoxes however are always 
right and Craig is an Englishman.’ 


(CATALOGUE) Einige Entwiirfe fiir Szenen, 
etc. Weimar. 1905. Not seen. 


(CATALOGUE) Edward Gordon Craig. Ent- 
wiirfe fiir Theaterdekorationen und Kos- 
tiime. Munich. Kunst Verein. N. D. (1905). 
Size 10%" x 84”. app. 
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Note by E. G. C.: Two rooms in the Kunst- 
verein were given to me. I remember the 
designs arrived late — & no German even to 
assist hang them — & that in a City of 
Artists. Met no artists — Isadora Duncan 
helped me hang them. 


(CATALOGUE) Works of Edward Gordon 
Craig. Bruton Galleries. 1905. Not seen. 


ISADORA DUNCAN SECHS BEWEG- 
UNGSSTUDIEN. V. EDWARD GOR- 
DON CRAIG. Leipzig. Insel-Verlag. 1906. 
Size 234%" x 17%”. A canvas-covered box 
portfolio, fastened with bone pegs and con- 
taining six designs, mounted on double cards 
size 22%" x 16%”. The measurements of 
the designs are: — 1, 104%" x 8%”. 2, 83%" 
x 54". 3, 114" x 8%". 4, 116" x 76". 5, 
114" x74". 6, 115%” x 84%”. Each mount 
is stamped E. G. C. 1905 and numbered in 
gold. Enclosed is an 8-page contents section, 
size 1734” x 1234”. 500 copies were printed. 
The six designs are based upon fragments of 
music by Peri, Chopin, Gluck, Beethoven, 

. Strauss and one unnamed. 


(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. Third 


Exhibition: 1906. Messrs. Obach & Co. 
1906. Size 74%" x 5%”. With 9 illustrations 
on art paper, & 16pp. of text on handmade 
paper. In brown paper wrappers. The exhi- 
bition contained four designs by E. G. C. for 
a play by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Not re- 
produced. 


CATALOGUS ONTWERPEN voor Tooneel- 
Decors en Tooneel-Costuums, en Studies 
over Bewegingen verlichting met een Voor- 
ede door E. Gordon Craig. Rotterdam. 
Kunstkring. 1906. Size 934” x 7”. 20pp. and 
fawn paper covers. Three wood engravings 
published for the first time and cut in the 
same year. For the cover of this catalogue 
E. G. C. made a device cut on wood. 


(CATALOGUE) Designs for the Theatre by 
Edward Gordon Craig. Baillie Gallery. 1906. 
Not seen. 


(PROGRAMME) R. TEATRO DELLA 
PERGOLA. Rappresentazioni di Eleanora 
Duse. Florence. December, 1906. Size 94” 
x 6%”. With a note on Rosmersholm by 
E. G. Craig in English and Italian. 


SETTLES IN ITALY 1907 


MOTION. Florence. 1907. Size 13%4” x 834”. 
4pp. Very thick fawn handmade paper. 


THE MASK. A Monthly Journal of the Art of 
the Theatre. Florence. Arena Goldoni. 
1908-1909. Size 1234” x 874”". Volume one. 
12 monthly numbers from March 1908 to 
February 1909, each bound in green stiff 
paper and then the volume enclosed in 


vellum. The titlepage and index were not 
issued until 1919 and are so dated. 

An edition-de-luxe was published. It was the 
same size but was printed on better paper. 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Illustrated Journal 


of the Art of the Theatre. Florence. Arena 
Goldoni. 1909-1910. Size 12%” x 87%”. 
Volume two. Four quarterly numbers (num- 
bered 1-12) from July 1909 to April 1910, 
each bound in green paper and then the 
volume enclosed in vellum. With titlepage 
and index. 

An edition-de-luxe was published. It was the 
same size but was printed on better paper. 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Illustrated Journal 


of the Art of the Theatre. Florence. Arena 
Goldoni. 1910-1911. Size 12%” x 87%". 
Volume three. Four quarterly numbers 
(numbered 1-12) from July 1910 to April 
1911, each bound in green paper and then 
the volume enclosed in vellum. With title- 
page and index. 

An edition-de-luxe was published. It was the 
same size but was printed on better paper. 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Journal of the Art 


of the Theatre. Florence. Arena Goldoni. 
I9II—1912. Size 10%” x 7%”’. Volume four. 
Four quarterly numbers (numbered 1-4) 
from July 1911 to April 1912. With titlepage 
and contents-pages. This is the large paper 
edition. 

Ordinary edition. Size 9%" x 7%". 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Journal of the Art 


of the Theatre. Florence. Arena Goldoni. 
1912-1913. Size 10%” x 74%”. Volume five. 
Four quarterly numbers (numbered 1-4) 
from July 1912 to April 1913. With titlepage 
and contents-pages. This is the large paper 
edition. 

The ordinary edition is similar, but on paper 
size 94” x 634". 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Journal of the Art 


of the Theatre. Florence. Arena Goldoni. 
1913-1914. Size 10%” x 7%”. Volume six. 
Four quarterly numbers (numbered 1-4) 
from July 1913 to April 1914. With titlepage 
and contents-pages. This is the large paper 
edition. 

The ordinary edition is similar but on paper 
size 944" x 634”. 


THE MASK. A Quarterly Journal of the Art 


of the Theatre. Florence. Arena Goldoni. 
1914-1915. Size 9%4”’ x 644”". Volume seven. 
Two numbers (numbered 1 & 2) for July 
1914 and May 1915. No titlepage and con- 
tents-pages. 

An edition-de-luxe was published. It was 
size 1044” x 7%” and was printed on better 


paper. 
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THE MASK. A Monthly Leaflet of the Art 
of the Theatre. Florence. Box 444. 1918- 
1919. Size 856” x 6%”. Volume eight. 
Twelve monthly numbers (numbered 1-12). 
Blue boards, canvas spine, with label. With 
titlepage and contents-pages. Many copies 
of the numbers of this volume were lost in 
the post. Proofs exist of number 4, on page 
15 of which is a review of The Insurgent 
Theatre. This was held back, revised and 
published in number 7. 


The lay-out of this leaflet, which was of an 
original nature, was at once copied by a 
small theatrical publication called The Leaf, 
published for the New York Theatre Guild, 
1919, and later by the Greenwich Playbill, 
the Neighborhood Playbill, & the Province- 
town Playbill, all 1924-25. 


‘A Stage Scene’, from 
Woodcuts and Some 
Words, by E. G. C. 
(Reduction approxi- 
mately two-thirds.) 





THE MASK. A Journal of the Art of the 
Theatre. Florence. Box 444. 1923. Size 
9%” x 6%”. Volume nine. With titlepage 
and index. Orange boards, linen spine, with 
paper label. 

An _ edition-de-luxe was published. Size 
9%" x 6%". 

THE MASK. A Journal of the Art of the 
Theatre. Florence. Box 444. 1924. Size 
9” x 6”. Volume ten. Four numbers from 
January 1924 to October 1924, bound in 
yellow paper and the volume then cased in 
boards with vellum spine. With titlepage 
and index. 

An _ edition-de-luxe was published. Size 
9%” x 6%". 

THE MASK. A Journal of the Art of the 
Theatre. Florence. Box 444. 1925. Size 
9” x 6’. Volume eleven. Four numbers from 
January 1925 to October 1925, bound in 
yellow paper and the volume then cased in 
boards with vellum spine. With titlepage 
and contents-pages. 

I have not seen an edition-de-luxe of this 
volume. I. K. F. 


THE MASK. A Journal of the Art of the 
Theatre. Florence. Box 444. 1926. Size 
9” x 6”. Volume twelve. Four numbers from 
January 1926 to October 1926, bound in 
yellow paper and the volume then cased in 
boards with vellum spine. With titlepage 
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and contents-pages. This volume has a newly 
set-up titlepage, with border. 

I have not seen an edition-de-luxe of this 
volume. I. K. F. 


THE MASK. Florence. Box 444. 1927. Size 
87%" x 6%”. Volume twelve bis. Four num- 
bers from January 1927 to October 1927, 
bound in yellow paper. No titlepage and 
contents-pages. 

I have not seen an edition-de-luxe of this 
volume. I. K. F. 


THE MASK. Florence. Box 444. 1928. Size 
874” x 6%”. Volume fourteen. Four num- 
bers from January 1928 to October 1928, 
bound in yellow paper. No titlepage and 
contents-pages. 

I have not seen an edition-de-luxe of this 
volume. I. K. F. 


THE MASK. Florence. Box 444. 1929. Size 
9” x 6%”. Volume fifteen. Four numbers 
from January 1929 to October 1929, bound 
in yellow paper. No titlepage and contents- 
pages. 

I have not seen an edition-de-luxe of this 
volume. I. K. F. 


(A PORTFOLIO OF ETCHINGS). (Florence. 
1908). Size of portfolio 20” x 14%4"’; size of 
mounts 19” x 134”. The portfolio contains 
12 etchings mounted on grey card, each 
etching signed by the artist. This portfolio is 
very rare. The prospectus states that 30 
portfolios were issued but, as far as Mr. 
Craig can remember, the number was con- 
siderably smaller. Some portfolios were is- 
sued with a preface printed on a folio sheet. 
The text of this preface may be found in 
The Mask, Vol. 1, No. 10. 


(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. 
Fourth Exhibition: 1908. Messrs. Obach & 
Co. 1908. Size 744” x 5%”. With 10 illustra- 
tions on art paper, and 16pp. of text on 
handmade paper. In brown wrappers. The 
exhibition contained six etchings by E. G. C., 
designs for Motion. One of these is 
illustrated. 


CATALOGUE OF ETCHINGS being De- 
signs for Motions by Gordon Craig. Flor- 
ence. 1908. Size 7” x 5”. 16pp. In English 
and Italian. Contains an important fore- 
word on Motion which E. G. C., years after- 
wards, called ‘slightly overexalted’. 


(A SECOND PORTFOLIO OF ETCHINGS) 
(Florence. 1910). Size of portfolio 20” x 
14%"; size of mounts 19” x 134". The port- 
folio contains 12 etchings mounted on grey 
card, each etching signed by the artist. This 
portfolio is very rare. The prospectus an- 
nounces that 30 portfolios were to be issued 
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but it is unlikely that more than 15 were 
issued. 





No place. 1910. (Florence). Size 8%” x 
1234". 4pp. and brown paper cover, with 
small device on chimera by E. G. C. Con- 
taining squared-up plans of a stage 4o ft. 
broad, 33 ft. deep. In a side column is a list 
of ‘Directions’, below it a space headed 
‘Notes’. Sheets prepared for the use of 
E. G. C. in connection with experiments 
with screens, 


Second issue of these plans, on loose sheets 
size 14” x 1134’, on smooth handmade paper 
with column of ‘ Directions’. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE by 


Edward Gordon Craig. Heinemann. 1911. 
Size 8%” x 6”. With an introduction by Dr. 
Alexander Hevesi. Bound in brown paper 
boards, black linen spine, lettering in gold. 
It contains the following illustrations: — 
(1) Masque of London. Wapping Old Stairs. 
(2) Electra. (3) Much Ado About Nothing. A 
Dancer. (4) Julius Caesar. (5) Lantern 
Bearers. (6) Julius Caesar. The Forum. (7) 
Hunger. The Servants. (8) Macbeth. (9) 
Peer Gynt. Costume. (10) Hamlet. (11) 
Venice Preserved. Properties. (12) The Vi- 
kings. Costume. Sigurd. (13) Romeo and 
Juliet. (14) Hunger. The Prologue. (15) 
Macbeth. A Witch. (16) Macbeth. This first 
edition was issued in December, 1911; a 
second issue, published in January, 1912, 
contains new notes. The second edition, 
issued in March, 1924, (size 8”’ x 534’’) con- 
tains a new preface by the author. It has the 
same number of illustrations but a Venice 
Preserved Scene (p. 148) takes ‘place of 
Venice Preserved (Properties) and Psyche 
(p. 176) takes place of The Vikings (cos- 
tume). New issues Jan. 1928 and Dec. 1929. 
An edition, probably made up from sheets 
imported from England, was issued by 
Browne’s Bookstore, Chicago, in 1911. 


Then by Sergel of Chicago. 


Another edition was issued by Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, in 1924. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE by 


Edward Gordon Craig. Heinemann. 1911. 
Size 934" x 74%”, with additional overlap of 
%". Edition limited to 150 numbered and 
signed copies. Bound in flexible cream cloth 
lettered in gold. It contains the following 
illustrations mounted on brown paper: (1) 
Portrait of the author. (2) Electra. (3) 
Masque of London. Wapping Old Stairs. (4) 
Much Ado About Nothing. A Dancer. (5) 
The Masque of London. The Roofs. (6) 
Julius Caesar. (7) Venice Preserved. (8) 
Lantern Bearers. (9) Julius Caesar. The 
Forum. (10) Hunger. The Servants. (11) 


Macbeth. (12) Peer Gynt. Costume. (13) 
Hamlet. (14) Venice Preserved. Properties. 
(15) The Vikings. Costume. Sigurd. (16) 
Henry V. The Entrance of the Army. (17) 
Romeo and Juliet. (18) Psyche. (19) Hunger. 
The Prologue. (20) Macbeth. A Witch. (21) 
Macbeth. 


DE L’ART DU THEATRE par Edward 


Gordon Craig. Traduction Francaise par 
Geneviéve Séligmann-Lui. Introduction de 
Jacques Rouché. Paris. F. Rieder et Cie. 
N. D. (1914). Size 9” x 6%”. 16 illustrations 
are listed but are not included in the book, 
which was a proof. Probably three exist. 
Bound in limp vellum. Publication was 
delayed owing to the war. 


DE L’ART DU THEATRE par Edward Gor- 


don Craig. Traduction Francaise par Gene- 
viéve Séligmann-Lui. Introduction de 
Jacques Rouché. Paris. Editions de la Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise. N. D. (1920). Size 
8%” x 64”. With 16 illustrations. Limited 
to 1000 copies, supposed to be numbered, 
but no copy I have seen is numbered. Brown 
paper covers. Set and bound in exact imita- 
tion of the Heinemann edition of 1911. 


TOPHOHb KPSIb HUCKYCCTBO 


TEATPA, nepespoab nob peak- 
une B. JI. Jlawunosa. N. D. (1912). 
Size 10%” x 734". The Russian edition of 
On the Art of the Theatre. It contains thirteen 
more illustrations than the English edition. 
It may be worth while passing on Gordon 
Craig’s advice to Haldane MacFall in send- 
ing him a copy of this book: ‘You can read 
the pictures.’ This translation was issued in 
August, 1912. It was translated by Mr. 
Lachinov. It was a pirated edition. 


A Japanese edition was published in 1912. 


(PROGRAMME) The Deliverer, by Lady 


Gregory; The Hour Glass, by W. B. Yeats; 
The Full Moon, by Lady Gregory. Dublin. 
The Abbey Theatre. 1911. Size 934” x 7”. 
8pp. & cover. In The Deliverer and The Hour 
Glass, E. G. C.’s screens were used. 

Note by E. G. C.: And are still used. Informa- 
tion received by me from my friend Yeats 
in Rome October 9th 1934. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION of 


some Drawings and Models for Macbeth and 
other plays. Leicester Galleries. 1911. Size 
534" x 4%”. 16pp. & cover. Contains the 
first announcement of E. G. C.’s On the Art 
of the Theatre: ‘To be published shortly’, and 
‘fully illustrated in one and two colours’. No 
coloured plates appeared. 


A. A. CONVERSAZIONE held at 18 Tufton 


St. Westminster. 1911. Size 10” x 74%”. 4pp. 
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E. G. C. exhibited 4 models and 32 designs. 
Organised by the Architectural Association. 


(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. 
Seventh Exhibition: 1912. Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Obach. 1912. Size 74%” x 54”. 
With 11 illustrations on art paper & 14pp. of 
text on handmade paper. In brown paper 
wrappers. The exhibition contained 6 etch- 
ings & woodcuts and 6 drawings by E. G. C. 
One woodcut is illustrated, entitled ‘Hamlet 
and his Daemon’. 


(PROGRAMME) TAMJIETD. Moscow Art 
Theatre. N. D. (1912). Size 634” x 5%”. 
Grey paper. 4pp. On the first page the Sea- 
gull device in right-hand top corner. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION of 
Drawings and Models for Hamlet and other 
plays by Edward Gordon Craig. Leicester 
Galleries. September, 1912. Size 534” x 
4%". 24pp. & cover. With a foreword and 
notes by Gordon Craig. A second edition 
was issued which has ‘Second Edition’ 
printed at the top of the front cover. It also 
has a device in colours on the front cover. 
The notes in this catalogue are important. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION of 
Drawings & Models for Hamlet, Macbeth, 
The Vikings and other plays. City of Man- 
chester Art Gallery. November, 1912. Size 
9” x 7%”. Woodcut on the buff-coloured 
cover. Nine illustrations on art paper. With 
foreword and notes by Gordon Craig. 


(CATALOGUE) Sandon Studios Society. 
Exhibition of Drawings and Models for 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The Vikings and other 
plays by Edward Gordon Craig. Liverpool. 
Sandon Studios. 1913. Size 834” x 634”. 6 
illustrations and 28pp. of text. 


(CATALOGUE) Exhibition of Drawings and 
Models for Hamlet, Macbeth, The Vikings 
and other plays, by Edward Gordon Craig. 
Dublin. United Arts Club. 1913. Size 844” x 
6%”. 4 illustrations on 2pp., 24pp. of text. 


AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS for Hamlet, Macbeth, The Vikings 
and other plays by Edward Gordon Craig. 
Leeds. City Art Gallery. 1913. Size 844” x 
614". Woodcut on the front cover and 6 
illustrations on art paper. With foreword 
and notes by Gordon Craig. 


RULES. School for the Art of the Theatre. 
Florence. 1913. Size 5%” x 34%”. 12pp. 
Each copy has a space for the student’s 
name. This pamphlet is very difficult to 
find as copies were only issued to students of 
the school under promise to show it to no 
one outside the school. 


A LIVING THEATRE, The Gordon Craig 
School, The Arena Goldoni, The Mask. 
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Setting forth the aims and objects of the 
movement and showing by many illustra- 
tions the City of Florence. Florence. 1913. 
Size 9%” x 6%”. With woodcut on the 
cover and 21 other woodcuts. 


There are two issues, the earlier having 
‘FO RTERMS’ in the advertisement on 
verso of front cover, the later issue having 
this corrected to ‘FOR TERMS’. There 
was also a second edition. 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE. Forty De- 
signs for Stage Scenes with Critical Notes 
by the Inventor, Edward Gordon Craig. 
Dent. 1913. Size 1234” x 1134”. With 40 
illustrations of scenic designs. 


KATALOG WYSTAWY NOWOCZESNEGO 
MALARSTWA SCENICZNEGO. War- 
saw. 1913. Size 634” x 5’’. With forewords by 
Leon S. Schiller and Edward Gordon Craig 
in English and Polish in double columns. 
32pp. & cover. E. G. C. exhibited 41 items 
at this exhibition. 


(CATALOGUE) Moderne’ Theaterkunst 
Geleitworte. Mannheim. 1913. Size 10” x 
734’. With 20 illustrations on 10pp., 72pp. 
of text and yellow covers. E. G. C. exhibited 
one model and eleven designs. 


A CATALOGUE OF SOME DESIGNS by 
Edward Gordon Craig exhibited privately. 
7 John Street, Adelphi. 1914. Size 934” x 
67%". 8pp. (printed on one side only) and 
yellow cover. 


(CATALOGUE) Magyar Iparmiiyeszet Szer- 
keszti Gyérgyi Kalman. Budapest. 1914. 
Size 1174” x 9”. With illustrations. 


THEATERKUNST AUSSTELLUNG KAT- 
ALOG. Zurich. N. D. (1914). Size 8%” x 
6”. Illustrated. With an article by Gordon 
Craig entitled ‘Stilkunst und Theater’. A 
translation of part of this, entitled ‘Realism 
is against the Freedom of the Theatre’, 
printed as a four-page folder, is inserted. 


KUNSTGEWERBEMUSEUM ZURICH 
THEATERKUNST AUSSTELLUNG. 
Masken, Marionetten & Biicherschau aus 
der Sammlung der Theaterkunst — Schule 
Arena Goldoni, Florenz. Verbunden mit 
einigen Biihnen-Entwiirfen ihres Direktors 
und Urhebers Edward Gordon Craig. Zurich. 
1914. Size 9” x 7’. 8pp. 

Note by E. G. C.: After the Museum had 
opened their exhibition & when they heard 
that I had much more I was willing to ex- 
hibit, they gave me 3 more rooms which I 
filled with the exhibits of this extra leaflet. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION con- 
sisting of some of the Works of Edward 
Gordon Craig designed between the years 
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1900 & 1910. The Dowdeswell Galleries. 
1914. Size 5%" x 4%". With a foreword by 
Gordon Craig and a preface by John Cour- 
nos. 16pp. and cover. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION con- 
sisting of Black Figures — Wood Prints by 
Edward Gordon Craig, designed between 
the years 1907 & 1914. The Dowdeswell 
Galleries. 1915. Size 54" x 4%”. 


(CATALOGUE) The Society of Twelve. 
Eighth Exhibition: 1915. Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Obach. 1915. Size 744" x 5%”. 
With 14 illustrations on art paper & 16pp. 
of text on handmade paper. In brown paper 
wrappers. The exhibition contained six 
woodcuts by E. G. C., one of which, ‘The 
Black Girl’, is illustrated. 


GORDON CRAIG. (Private.) A Short List 
of Some Engravings on Wood, Black Figures, 
by Edward Gordon Craig. Designed and 
cut on wood between the years 1907-1915. 
And every copy personally hand printed by 
the designer. Two notes on Wood Engrav- 
ing. N. D. (1916). Size 84%” x 5%”. 4pp. 
Only 20 copies were printed. The copy in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum is contained in 
an envelope printed ‘E. Gordon Craig’ in 
red on the flap. 


THE MARIONETTE. To-Night April First 
at 12.30. Florence. 1918. Size 6%" x 4%”. 
12 numbers constituting Volume One, 1918- 
1919. No. 1. Yellow covers. One illustration 
on art paper; woodcuts in text. Dated April 
Ist, 1918. No. 2. Green covers. Two illustra- 
tions on art paper; woodcuts in text. Dated 
March 15th, 1918. No. 3. Red covers. One 
illustration on art paper; woodcuts in text. 
Dated May, 1918. No. 4. Pale blue covers. 
Two illustrations on art paper; woodcuts in 
text. Dated January, 1918. No. 5. Pink cov- 
ers. Two illustrations on art paper; woodcuts 
in text. Dated June, 1918. No. 6. Mauve 
covers. Two illustrations on art paper; 
woodcuts in text. Dated December, 1918. 
No. 7. Medium blue covers. Two illustra- 
tions on art paper; woodcuts in text. Dated 
July, 1918. No. 8. Dark red covers. One 
illustration on art paper; woodcuts in text. 
Dated February, 1918. No. 9. Pink covers. 
Two illustrations on art paper; woodcuts in 
text. Dated November, 1918. No. 10. Green 
covers. Two illustrations on art paper; 
woodcuts in text. Dated October, 1918. No. 
11. White covers. Ditto. Dated September, 
1918. No. 12. Black covers. Ditto. Dated 
August, 1918. A 6pp. titlepage and index to 
the volume were issued. 


THE MARIONETTE. Florence. 1918-1919. 
As above, but printed on handmade paper 
and with gold covers, edition limited to 25 


copies; with vellum covers, edition limited 
to 25 copies. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. No place (prob- 
ably Florence). N. D. (c. 1919). Size 834” x 
6”. 4pp. This contains a brief outline of 
Craig’s important achievements. It is very 
difficult to find. 


THE THREE MEN OF GOTHAM. A Mo- 
tion for Marionettes. Being an Interlude by 
Tom Fool of Europe. Florence. 1919. Size 
6%" x 4%”. Uniform with The Marionette. 


THE THREE MEN OF GOTHAM. A Mo- 
tion for Marionettes. (Florence. 1919). Size 
8” x 6%4"". 8pp. No cover. A few copies exist 
in wrappers of different colours bound by 
E. G. C. and with titles written in gouache. 
Of this and the succeeding four items only 25 
copies each were printed. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. A Motion for 
Marionettes. (Florence. 1919). Size 8” x 
64”. 8pp. No cover. 


MR. FISH AND MRS. BONES. A Motion 
for Marionettes in Seven Scenes: an Inter- 
lude from The Drama for Fools by Tom Fool. 
(Florence. 1919). Size 8” x 6%”. 8pp. No 
cover. 


THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF. A 
Motion for Marionettes. An Interlude of 
Assassination from The Drama for Fools by 
Tom Fool. (Florence. 1919). Size 8” x 634”. 
8pp. No cover. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Motion for 
Marionettes. Being another Interlude from 
The Drama for Fools by Tom Fool. (Flor- 
ence. 1919). Size 8” x 614”. 8pp. No cover. 
Two other Interludes for Marionettes have 
been written but so far have been published 
only in The English Review, School and 
Blue Sky. Three of the interludes were 
printed in 1918 by the Boston Evening 
Transcript without the author’s consent. 
Note by E. G. C.: Several illustrations 
(mostly in colours) exist for these playlets, 
one being cut on wood and printed in the 
play, one being reproduced as a line block, 
a few copies (5 or 6) being pulled — the rest 
being in ms. 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING by Edward 
Gordon Craig. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 
1919. Size 834” x 534”’. Black cloth. 


THE FOREWORD TO THE THEATRE 
ADVANCING by E. Gordon Craig. Con- 
stable. 1920. Size 9” x 5%”. The cover 
differs in each copy; one is in bright green 
paper covers, lettered by hand in white, an- 
other in grey boards with vellum spine. 
Only 30 copies were printed; each copy 
numbered and inscribed to its owner. 
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EDWARD GORDON CRAIG CHECK-LIST 


don, Berlin, Munich, gave me a cue — not 
a clue — but a cue to strike up. Theatres 
seemed so paltry — this city was a noble 
place — moving — seeming to move, I 
mean — alive with light — so delicate and 
so full of dread — everything, from highest 
treble to bassest base —and all serious. 
Italy lets one believe that all may be serious 
again — the fools talk of Italy as though all 
it contained was a clatter of funny, messy 
street noises and amusing people, looking 
and acting like Comic Opera persons. Flor- 
ence, when I arrived there, seemed peopled 
by spirits — too much so, if anything. Here 
some old painter of 1500 — here a writer of 
1400— up this street — that street — all 
over the place. I read no books about Italy — 
or next to none. So much for what inspired 
Scene. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PALACE OF ARTS, 
British Empire Exhibition. Wembley. 1924. 
Size 8%" x 5%”. 112pp. and cover. Item 
M.119 is a model for Act III of King Lear, 
designed and executed by E. G. C. and 
made in wood and sheets of zinc. 


WOODCUTS AND SOME WORDS by 
Edward Gordon Craig. With an introduction 
by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. Dent. 1924. 
Size 12%” x 10”. With 58 illustrations, not 
including head- and tail-pieces, and a signed 
proof of a woodcut. Edition limited to 160 
copies. Bound in brown buckram, with de- 
vice in gold. 


WOODCUTS AND SOME WORDS by 
Edward Gordon Craig. With an introduction 
by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. Dent. 1924. 
Size 8%” x 7”. With 58 illustrations, not 
including head- and tail-pieces. Cased in 
blue paper boards with G C device. 


(CATALOGUE) Wood Engravings by Gordon 
Craig. The St. George’s Gallery. 1924. Size 
7%" x 43%”. With a photographic portrait 
and a foreword by P. G. Konody. 16pp. and 
blue paper cover. 


NOTHING or The Bookplate by Edward Gor- 
don Craig. With a handlist by E. Carrick. 
Chatto & Windus. 1924. Size 10%” x 634”. 
With 50 illustrations, 25 being in colour. 
Also a design, specially printed from one of 
the artist’s wood blocks and signed by him- 
self. Edition limited to 250 copies. Bound in 
red buckram. Note: the design on the cover 
is not by Gordon Craig. 


NOTHING or The Bookplate, by Edward 
Gordon Craig. With a handlist by E. Car- 
rick. Chatto & Windus. 1925. Sizeg\"’ x 6”. 
With 25 illustrations. Bound in cream buff 
boards with red cloth spine. 

This book was reissued by J. M. Dent & 
Sons in 1931. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, DIE TRAG- 
ISCHE GESCHICHTE VON HAMLET, 
PRINZEN VON DAENEMARK, in 
Deutscher Sprache. Neu iibersetzt und 
eingerichtet von Gerhart Hauptmann. Mit 
figurinen und holzschnitten gezeichnet und 
geschnitten von Edward Gordon Craig. 
Weimar. Der Cranach Presse. 1928. Size 
14%" x 94%”. Edition limited to 8 lettered 
copies on vellum. 


17 numbered copies on Japanese paper. 
230 copies on handmade paper. 
The German edition (1928) has 76 woodcuts 


by E. G. C. The initial letter to Act V, scene 1 
— ‘Soll sie. . . ..—is an S. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, The Tragedie of 
Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, edited by J. 
Dover Wilson from the text of the Second 
Quarto. Illustrated by Edward Gordon 
Craig. Weimar. The Cranach Press. 1931. 
Size 143%" x 9%”. Edition limited to 8 
numbered copies on vellum, containing 3 
extra sets of loose proofs signed by the artist, 
contained in a portfolio. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, The Tragedie 
of Hamlet. Weimar. The Cranach Press. 
1931. Size 1434” x 9%”. Edition limited to 
17 numbered copies on Japanese paper, with 
a set of loose proofs signed by the artist and 
contained in a portfolio. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, The Tragedie of 
Hamlet. Weimar. The Cranach Press. 1931. 
Size 143%” x 9%”. Edition limited to 300 
numbered copies on hand-made paper. Some 
copies were bound in quarter holland and 
some in levant morocco. 

The English edition (1931) has 82 woodcuts 
by E. G. C. The initial letter to Act V, scene 1 
—‘Is she to be. . . .’—is an I. 


(CATALOGUE) Frank Brangwyn, Gordon 
Craig, Austin Spare, Jacob Epstein. The 
St. George’s Gallery. 1925. Size 8%4"’ x 6”. 


BOOKS AND THEATRES by Edward Gor- 
don Craig. Dent. 1925. Size 9%" x 6”. With 
32 illustrations and 3 in the text. Green 
boards with linen spines. 


DET KONGELIGE THEATERS PRO- 
GRAM. Kongs-Emnerne, historisk skuespil i 
5 akter af Henrik Ibsen. Copenhagen. State 
Theatre. 14 November, 1926. Size 834” x 
54". 20pp. and cover. The play was pro- 
duced by Gordon Craig. 


LIST A. A List of Some Engravings on Box 
Wood by Edward Gordon Craig. 1926. 
Revised list. Size 8%” x 534”. Printed on 
recto only. A revision of the list first issued 
in 1923. A single leaf marked ‘Fourth Series’ 
was issued in 1928. 


(CATALOGUE) Short List of some Engrav- 
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THE THEATRE ADVANCING by E. Gor- 
don Craig. Constable. 1921. Size 9” x 534”. 
With a photogravure frontispiece. Brown 
cloth sides, with canvas spine. This is the 
first English edition, of which there are two 
issues. One has E. G. C.’s bookplate printed 
in black on the front cover 174” from the 
top and centred; the other has it, also in 
black, 34” from the bottom and 4” from 
the fore edge. I am unable to establish the 
priority of either of these issues. 

Note: Read it all, but especially its essays 
on Marionettes and Masks. I. K. F. 


AUSSTELLUNG VON MARIONETTEN 
UND SCHATTENSPIELFIGUREN. Zur- 
ich. Kunstgewerbemuseum. 1920. Size 814” 
x 7”. With notes by Gordon Craig. 32pp. 
Illustrated. 


EDWARD GORDON CRAIG at the Dorien 
Leigh Galleries. Etchings, Marionettes, etc. 
Dorien Leigh Galleries. N. D. (1920). Size 
74" x 4”. 4pp. & cover. 


CATALOGUE OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the Society of Wood En- 
gravers. Chenil Gallery. 1920. Size 756” x 
5”. With an introduction by Campbell 
Dodgson. 20pp. & grey paper covers. Con- 
tains seven woodcuts by E. G. C. 


PUPPETS AND POETS by E. Gordon Craig. 
The Chapbook, No. 20. February, 1921. 
Size 8%” x 7”. With coloured woodcut on 
the cover, woodcut on the titlepage and 
woodcuts in the text. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the Society of Wood En- 
gravers. Chenil Gallery. 1921. Size 714” x 
5%”. With a foreword by Campbell Dodg- 
son. 20pp. and green paper covers. Contains 
five woodcuts by E. G. C. 


CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION of the 
Society of Wood Engravers. Oxford. Ry- 
man’s Gallery. 1921. Size 74%" x 5”. With a 
foreword by Campbell Dodgson. 8pp. and 
grey paper covers. Contains six woodcuts 
by E. G. C. 


INTERNATIONALE THEATER TENT- 
OONSTELLING. Catalogus der Boekerij. 
Amsterdam. Stedelijk Museum. 1922. Size 
7%" x 6”. Containing an exhibit of nine 


books by Gordon Craig. 


(CATALOGUE) Internationale Theater Tent- 
oonstelling. Amsterdam. Stedelijk Museum. 
1922. Size 7%" x 6”. 32pp. and green paper 
covers, printed in gold. With 62 exhibits by 
E. G. C., in 9 numbered groups. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBI- 
TION. Catalogue and Bibliography. De- 
signs & Models for the Modern Stage. Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum. 1922. Size 9%” x 
6”. With a foreword by Gordon Craig. This 
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edition is illustrated and contains ‘A Setting 
for Hamlet’ by Craig to face page 69. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBI- 
TION. Catalogue. Designs & Models for 
the Modern Stage. Victoria & Albert Mu- 
seum. 1922. Size 9%” x 6”. With a fore- 
word by Gordon Craig. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE EXHIBI- 
TION. Catalogue. Manchester City Art 
Gallery. 1922. Size 94” x 6%”. With a fore- 
word by Gordon Craig entitled ‘Entertain- 
ment and Ideas’. 


(CATALOGUE) International Theatre Ex- 
hibition in the Glasgow Art Gallery and 
Museum — Kelvingrove from December 
22nd, 1922, to February 3rd, 1923. Cor- 
poration of Glasgow. 1922. Size 844""x 5%”. 
Grey paper covers, with the arms of the 
City on the front. Introduction by Gordon 
Craig, entitled ‘Entertainment & Ideas’, 
on page 7. 

CATALOGUE of the International Theatre 
Exhibition. Bradford. Cartwright Memorial 
Hall. 1923. Size 834” x 6%". With a note 
entitled ‘Entertainment and Ideas’ by 
Gordon Craig. 


LIST A. A List of some Engravings on Box 
Wood by Edward Gordon Craig, designed 
and engraved between the years 1898 and 
1923. These blocks have now been printed 
by hand for the first time. Florence. The 
Mask Publishers. 1923. Size 814” x 534”. 
Printed on recto only. In marbled paper 
covers. 


LIST B. (Private). A Short List of Some 
Engravings on Wood, Black Figures, by 
Edward Gordon Craig. June 1923. Revised 
List. Size 844” x 534”. 4pp. 


(CATALOGUE) Society of Wood Engravers 
Exhibition. The St. George’s Gallery. 1923. 
Size 834” x 5%’. 12pp. and cover. It con- 
tains five woodcuts by E. G. C. 


(CATALOGUE) Fine Prints and Pictures. 
Haarlem. J. H. de Bois. N. D. (1923). Size 
844" x 5%”. 12pp. and cover. This lists 
thirty woodcuts by E. G. C. 


SCENE by E. Gordon Craig with a Foreword 
and an [Introductory Poem by John Mase- 
field. Oxford University Press. 1923. Size 
12” x94”. With 19 illustrations & 4 figures 
in the text. Edition limited to 900 copies. 
There was also an edition-de-luxe limited to 
100 copies signed by the author, the same 
size, but bound in buckram. 

Note by E. G. C.: Scene was the result of a 
dozen ‘Inspirations’, but came out clearly 
the first months I lived in Florence, 1907. 
The streets, the seriousness of this city, after 
some months of theatric experiences in Lon- 
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Collection Louis Carré, Paris 





AFRICAN NEGRO ART from an exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, March 1g to May 1g. Directed for the Museum by James 
Johnson Sweeney, this exhibition of a form of primitive sculpture that has 
exerted a profound influence on modern artists includes some of the finest 
examples of sculpture in wood, bronze and ivory, as well as textiles and 
weapons from the most famous American and European museums and 
private collections. The Flute Player, of which the head is illustrated here, 
shows the extraordinary quality of the bronzes from Benin. Many of the 
finest Benin pieces, brought back in the sixteenth century, are at the Mu- 
seum of Ulm in Germany, and there are excellent collections of these rare 
pieces at the British Museum and the Berlin Museum fir Vélkerkunde. 
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ings on Wood designed, cut & printed by 
Edward Gordon Craig. Manchester. The 
Collectors’ Gallery. N. D. (c. 1926). Size 
646" x 4”. 4pp. 

(CATALOGUE) Tentoonstelling van het 
Grafische Werk van Edward Gordon Craig. 
Amsterdam. Stedelijk Museum. 1927. Size 
6” x 6”. A photograph of Craig with his dog 
is included. With an introduction by J. W. F. 
Werumeus Buning. 8pp. and cover printed 
in gold. All the prints exhibited were the 
property of Heer Jacob Mees, of Rotterdam. 


DEUTSCHE THEATER-AUSSTELLUNG 
MAGDEBURG 1927. AMTLICHER KATALOG. 
Magdeburg. 1927. Size 8” x 414”. With ex- 
hibits by Gordon Craig. 

E. G. C. was the only Englishman invited to 
exhibit. I. K. F. 


(CATALOGUE) Stage Designs by Gordon 
Craig for The Pretenders by Ibsen as pro- 
duced at the State Theatre, Copenhagen, 
November 17th, 1926, and Etchings and 
other Drawings. St. George’s Gallery. 1928. 
Size 8” x 534”. With an introduction by 
Ashley Dukes. 12pp. and grey unprinted 
wrappers. 

Some reprints were made of Ashley Dukes’s 
introduction, entitled ‘The Three Mr. 
Craigs’, on a single leaf, size 8” x 54”. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Exhibi- 
tion of International Theatrical Art. 1928. 
Size 7%" x 4%”. Containing an exhibit by 
Gordon Craig. 

(CATALOGUE) International Exhibition. 
Barcelona. 1929. Not seen. 


PROGRAMME of a Matinee in aid of the 
Ellen Terry Memorial Fund. Palace Thea- 
tre. Tuesday, April 23, 1929. Size 11%” x 
9”. 8pp. Cover design by E. G. C. and 
inside (on page 4) a portrait of Ellen Terry, 
engraved by Edward Carrick Craig from the 
original drawing made by E. G. C. circa 
1899 and published in Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry, a Book of Portraits, Chicago, 
1899. 

(SOUVENIR PROGRAMME) Macbeth. De- 
signment by Gordon Craig. Philadelphia. 
1929. Size 11%” x 9”. 16pp. and cover. 
Many illustrations. 


(PROGRAMME) Macbeth. New York. 1929. 
Size 10%” x 8”. 4pp. With coloured design 
by E. G. C. on first page. 


HENRY IRVING by Edward Gordon Craig. 
J. M. Dent. N. D. (1930). Size 9” x 6%”. 
With 24 illustrations. Edition limited to 75 
signed and numbered copies. Buckram sides, 
leather spine. The illustrations which appear 
in this edition only are ‘Notes for H. I.’s 
farewell speech’ and ‘H. I. in court dress’. 


HENRY IRVING by Edward Gordon Craig. 
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J. M. Dent. N. D. (1930). Size 834” x 6”. 
With 22 illustrations. Blue buckram. Paper 
wrapper designed by Drury Pervil. 

HENRY IRVING by Edward Gordon Craig. 
New York. Longmans. N. D. (1930). Size 
834""x 5%”. With 17 illustrations. The illus- 
trations on pages 94 and 142 are not in the 
English edition. 

(CATALOGUE) Edward Gordon Craig. Jos- 
selin Bodley. Berlin. Galerie Alfred Flecht- 
heim. N. D. (1930). Size 6” x 434”. With an 
introduction by Count Harry Kessler. With 
a woodcut by Gordon Craig on the cover and 
two illustrations in the text. 8pp. and yellow 
paper covers. 

A PRODUCTION, being thirty-two collotype 
plates of Designs projected or realised for 
The Pretenders of Henrik Ibsen and pro- 
duced at the Royal Theatre Copenhagen 
1926 by Edward Gordon Craig. Oxford 
University Press. 1930. Size 20%” x 15”". In 
limp cloth wrapper and slip-case. 32 illustra- 
tions. Edition limited to 105 copies signed 
by the author. Bound in red cloth with 
vellum spine. 

A PRODUCTION. Edition limited to 500 
copies. Not numbered, signed or enclosed in 
slip-case. Otherwise details as above. Bound 
in red cloth. 

ON EIGHT PAGES from The Story of the 
Theatre by Glenn Hughes, with some Four- 
teen Notes by Edward Gordon Craig. Seat- 
tle. University of Washington. 1931. Size 
13’ x 9%”. Edition limited to 350 copies. 

ELLEN TERRY AND HER SECRET 
SELF by Edward Gordon Craig. With an 
annex: ‘A Plea for G. B. S’. Sampson Low, 
Marston. N. D. (1931). Size 10%” x 74". 
With 8 illustrations mounted on grey paper. 
The annex is contained in a pocket at the 
end of the book. Contained in a slip-case. 
Edition limited to 256 signed and numbered 
copies. Of these 6 copies had the appendix 
signed. 

ELLEN TERRY AND HER SECRET 
SELF by Edward Gordon Craig. With an 
annex: ‘A Plea for G. B. S’. Sampson Low, 
Marston. N. D. (1931). Size 914” x 6%”. 
With 8 illustrations. The annex is contained 
in a pocket at the end of the book. The paper 
wrapper has an enlargement in colour of 


E. T.’s bookplate designed by E. G. C. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER SECRET 
SELF. Size 9%” x 6%”. No illustrations. 
Unbound. 15 copies on proof paper printed 
for the author. 

ELLEN TERRY AND HER SECRET 
SELF. New York. E. P. Dutton. 1932. Size 
834" x 534”. With 8 illustrations.-The annex 
is not contained in a pocket, as in the Eng- 
lish edition, but is printed at the end of the 
book. 
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Cameroun is the source of many extraordinary African carvings in wood, 
such as the figure of the woman in the pointed bonnet, evidently the singer 
of some tragic chant. From Helena Rubenstein’s éallbettien. 


Marc Vaux 
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Marc Vaux 





Finger drums from Helena Rubenstein’s collection. Many forms of musical 
instruments, and especially a great variety of drums, are a part of every : 
considerable group of African sculptures. (Museum of Modern Art.) | 
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THE MANY-SIDED THEATRE 
The Study of Drama, by H. Granville- 
Barker. Macmillan: $1.25. 
7 THEATRE should be able to draft 
into its service the men it most needs. 
More than that, it should be able to retain 
in its service, by force if necessary, the 
men by whose intelligence and under- 
standing and talent it has learned to live, 
and who leave it for some minor vice of 
insecurity or faithlessness. While Gran- 
ville-Barker was working in the theatre 
as actor, playwright, producer, director, 
teacher, his contribution could never be 
fairly measured by its immediate result 
in the plays and the people with whom he 
worked. His influence spread through the 
whole world of the hiaiente to the stage, 
the auditorium, to criticism and to teach- 
ing. It was as much the influence of in- 
spiration as of service. When the producer 
of Androcles and the Lion, the golden- 
fairied Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Trojan Women, and the author of The 
Voysey Inheritance and The Exemplary 
Theatre, left the theatre he took with him 
the courage of many other men and 
women too determined or too little de- 
termined to follow his example. 

Last year Mr. Granville-Barker deliv- 
ered a lecture on the Study of Drama be- 
fore a summer meeting at the University 
of Cambridge. In the small book in which 
the lecture is reprinted, with enlightening 
and vigorous notes published as addenda, 
there appears again all the argument for 
the love of the theatre and for its worth 
to the world of art and of life which made 
Granville-Barker such a creative figure in 
the theatre field. He says true things so 
simply that he is always convincing; he 


says controversial things so vigorously 
that his thought is always compelling. 
The theatre needs a man like that. What 
can it do to bring him back so that twenty 
years from now it will no longer be neces- 
sary to say with him that ‘unless the 
English view of the drama as a simple 
trade is the only right view and prac- 
tically all other civilized countries are in 
the wrong’ there must sooner or later be a 
theatre for the people? 

Here is one paragraph from Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker’s lecture; it indicates his 
trend. It should send lovers of the theatre 
to the bookshop to buy this rich little 
book: ‘The theatre’s ephemeral interests 
prevail even to the prejudice of the drama 
it does purvey to us .. . since — with 
fashion for sole guide —[it] can [not] 
profit by the past nor provide for the 
future. For all the use it is to the theatre 
of to-day, the drama of the last fifty years 
might never have been written. And the 
waste goes on. As good plays are being 
written, it may be; but good and bad 
alike, when they have served their turn, 
are thrown aside and forgotten. We win 
victories, but we never consolidate our 
gains. What demoralises the theatre to- 
day is the fact that work for it, however 
fine, however devoted, is but a ploughing 
of the sands. No art can be cultivated, 
nor any intelligent public kept faithful 
to it, upon such terms.’ 


The Curtain Falls, by Foseph Verner 

Reed. Harcourt, Brace: $2.75. 

[ TOOK Mr. Reed five years to discover 
his place in the theatre. It takes 275 

pages of his book accounting for those 

years before he finally tells the reader of 
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Both the French and the Belgian Congo have contributed largely to existing 
examples of African art. The splendid Tervueren Museum, outside of Brus- 
sels, contains thousands of beautiful objects for ritual or daily use which 
make a clear record of the work of Congo artists. Masks in polychromed ' 
wood are a familiar feature of Congo antiquities. The heart-shaped mask 
(from the French Congo), illustrated, is from the collection of Tristan Tzara 
of Paris. (Museum of Modern Art exhibition.) 
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his discovery. Long before reaching that 
self-analyzing last chapter the reason 
begins to be apparent, so it is no surprise 
to find these sentences: ‘I want to go #o 
the theatre! . . . I don’t want to know 
anything about stage personalities or 
economics. I don’t belong backstage. I 
belong out front, where I’ll be again as I 
used to be — as I was cut out to be — the 
most sympathetic member of the audi- 
ence.’ 

There were five difficult and disap- 
—s years of Broadway producing 

fore Mr. Reed came to this conclusion. 
He started in 1929, after spending prac- 
tically all of his twenty-seven years strug- 
gling against what he thought was a desire 
to be a theatre worker. The story of those 
five years will not seem unique to any one 
familiar with the Broadway scene. But the 
account is the true story of one man’s ex- 
periences, and as such ought to be illumi- 
nating to those who know nothing of the 
stage but what they see from the audi- 
torium. It is hardly possible that its tell- 
ing could do anything to improve mat- 
ters: theatre personalities will continue 
temperamental, grasping, selfish, vain; 
business methods will continue to be any- 
thing but business-like; money will be 
squandered recklessly; union regulations 
will seem onerous to producers; play- 
wrights stubborn and unreasonable; crit- 
ics will be said to make or break a play; 
energy, health and enthusiasm will be 
vitiated; hopes will be crushed. 

One thing one could wish this book to 
do, however. That is to demonstrate the 
difference, too often obscured, between 
wanting to be im the theatre and wanting 
to go to the play. Could that difference be 
impressed upon those who wrongly think 
they want to be in the theatre it would 
mean saving many of them from the mis- 
take Mr. Reed made. 


The Puritans and Music in England 
and New England, by Percy A. Scholes. 
Oxford: $7.50. 

—— ‘contribution to the cultural his- 


tory of two nations’ is an interesting, 
controversial volume by a man who, con- 
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fessing a lack of prior training in research, 
has entered the fists against all critics of 
the art life of the Puritans with such 
whole-hearted enthusiasm as to command 
attention and admiration, even though 
he does not completely carry conviction. 
If the author had confined himself strictly 
to his title, he would have been more 
persuasive. He has undoubtedly un- 
earthed sufficient material to offset the 
commonly accepted notion that the Puri- 
tans were averse to the general practice 
and performance of music, along with the 
arts of the theatre. But, not content with 
his success in that field, and evidently 
gaining courage as he proceeded on his 
march, Mr. Scholes argumentatively as- 
sumes to demonstrate that the very word 
‘Puritanical’ is the result of persistent 
injustice arising from false impressions 
about the attitude of the Puritans to life. 

The frontispiece of the book is a photo- 
graph of St. Gaudens’ familiar statue of 
the Puritan, which, as the author puts it 
in a footnote, ‘helped to crystallize the 
present-day conception of the joylessness 
and narrowness of the founders of New 
England — which conception the present 
work shows to be unfounded.’ With this 
frank and confident introduction, Mr. 
Scholes marshals, under the head of 
‘The Charge Against the Puritans’, a 
host of authorities who state or repeat 
what he calls the ‘calumny’ that the Puri- 
tans were opposed to the cultivation of 
music in its various phases; he proceeds to 
demolish these statements by patient and 
painstaking reference to original sources, 
and he succeeds surprisingly well. He 
divides his story about equally between 
the American and the English aspects of 
the situation, and proves that the charges 
against the Puritans, on the score of their 
anti-musical bias, were built up, at least 
to some extent, on anti-Puritan sources, 
as a part of a general case. 

Thus he shows that the original ‘Blue 
Laws’ of Connecticut, widely referred to 
as containing a limitation on the practice 
of music to ‘the drum, the trumpet and 
the Jewsharp’, did not in fact contain such 
limitation, nor so much as mention the 
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SHROUD MY BODY DOWN 


‘I’m glad to have made an attempt, however small, at integrating life and 
music on a stage’, says Paul Green in a note for his latest play, produced 
by The Carolina Playmakers. ‘Someday, somebody will do it in a big way, 
and the result will be astonishing.’ Shroud My Body Do: wn is ‘a dream play 
of native folk characters, conceived in poetry and music’ and intended to 
create on its audience an effect like that of music rather than that of words 
or factual ideas. In North Carolina, it used a musical score by Lamar String- 
field and was directed and designed by Samuel Selden. T apley, an old hired 
man and soothsayer, sits in the twilight with Colin Spence, the young hired 
man who has married into the aristocratic Graham family about whom the 
story revolves. Looking at the sky, he says: ‘The pink of the evening shet- 
tin’ in, and God’s great lamp gone fadin’ out.’ 
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GYPSY DANCERS BY VICTOR DE PAUW 


Victor De Pauw puts into oils the distinctive movements of Spanish Gypsy 
dancing, but relies for much of his effect on the riot of spectacular color that 
is an inevitable part of such performances. The painting is included in an 
exhibition of De Pauw’s work at the Leonard Clayton Gallery, New York. 
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art, and that the ‘fount of errors’ was a 
book published in 1781, entitled 4 General 
History of Connecticut, By a Gentleman of 
the Province, written by the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, a British colonial, on his 
return to England when he was exiled for 
anti-American activities and when he 
found the ef ooh | to vent his spite 
against his former domicile and raise 
necessary funds for his maintenance. 
When the book reached Connecticut it 
was publicly burnt. It was there known 
as ‘The Lying History’. Yet, as Mr. 
Scholes says, it ‘was still doing damage a 
century later.’ 

Having made out, as it were, his case 
in favor of the Puritans so far as music is 
concerned, the author gains fresh access 
of zeal, and attempts to show that the 
case against the Puritans in all fields of 
art or entertainment is wholly baseless. 
‘I can say,’ he writes, ‘that, so far as my 
researches go, somewhat to my surprise I 
have failed to find evidence of their op- 
posing any kind of pleasure as such.’ 
(The italics are the author’s own.) Fur- 
ther on he adds: ‘I can honestly say that 
the longer I have investigated the uni- 
versal and still too common charge that 
the Puritans from England or New Eng- 
land hated music and merriment, the 
more hopeless have I become of any 
foundation of it. It is simply not true and 
if my book should help to bring those who 
write about music to a momentary pause 
for reflection, I shall feel that the con- 
siderable amount of labor with which I 
have burdened myself is not to be re- 
gretted.’ 

In his final plea, entitled ‘Envoi’, he 
says: ‘I feel that I have worked the 
archives and that my harvest is suffi- 
ciently ample to satisfy reasonable people 
that my findings are, in fact, capable of 
being questioned only by the present-day 
representative of the Puritan Bunyan’s 
“Mr. Prejudice” in the Holy War. He, it 
will be recalled, was “an angry and ill- 
conditioned old fellow, captain of the 
ward, having under his power sixty men 
called ‘ Deaf-men’”.’ 

Mr. Scholes’ account is readable, and 


at times the author lightens a rather 
lengthy recital of facts with a little humor, 
which is welcome if not always entirely 
relevant. The final feeling is that the 
author has been a painstaking and con- 
scientious advocate of the cause he has 
espoused, but that, before fully accepting 
his conclusions, it would be well to read 
the brief of counsel on the opposing side. 


Songs from the Restoration Theatre, 
edited by Willard Thorp. Princeton 
University Press: $2.50. 
, er tae may have been the pre- 
vailing attitude of the Puritans in 
England to music, there is no question 
that music in the Restoration theatre 
was ‘a part of the era’s apparatus of 
pleasure’, an important and brilliant 
adjunct to the performance of plays. 

An age, says Mr. Thorp, that has 
Dryden for its critic, Purcell for its com- 
poser, Wren for its builder and Newton 
for its scientist, should not need a defense. 
Yet, Restoration life and the Restoration 
theatre were through many generations 
continuously on the defensive. The out- 
standing com ert of the time was, of 

course, Purcell, who wrote some or all of 
the music for ‘fifty-four theatre produc- 
tions during the last fifteen years of his 
life, from 1680 to 1695. Many other good 
if not distinguished writers of music con- 
tributed largely to the general result. 

The theatre music was not always of 
the highest class and, indeed, many of the 
settings of songs were little if any better 
than the songs themselves. Many of these 
were trivial, ‘though of an exquisite 
triviality’, and not a few of them un- 
printable. Nevertheless, the music of this 
period, both vocal and incidental, presents 
a vivid and sprightly accompaniment to 
the theatre lite of a day when ‘the mem- 
bers of the audience did not crowd merely 
to listen to plays; they came to be as- 
saulted on all the senses by the ensemble 
of scenes, machines, dancing and music.’ 
Mr. Thorp adds this clarifying comment 
on the audiences for Congreve and Wych- 
erley and their fellows: ‘They did not ob- 
ject to an occasional infusion of pure 
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and efficiently, a welcome solution to the 
problem of anachronism. These technical 

uestions are less than half of The Costume 
Book (which is otherwise given over to a 
pithy general survey of costumes from 
1300 to 1800) but they are so necessary 
to the theatre worker that they alone 
make the book of value. 

Mrs. Cookson is an Englishwoman, and 
her writing has certain details which are 
either incomprehensible or unnecessary 
to the American. Her history, also, covers 
only English costume, so that the student 
of American or continental costume must 
look elsewhere. But within these limita- 
tions The Costume Book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the growing list of volumes on an 
important, complicated and still inade- 
quately documented subject. 


The Theatre: 3000 Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Longmans, Green & Co.: $4. 
¢ 1929, when the first edition of this 
fine book was published, THEATRE 
arts said of it: ‘When he started out to 
write, Sheldon Cheney could hardly have 
hoped to do quite so complete, valuable 
and unique a thing as he has accom- 
plished.’ Let this latest (and much less 
expensive) edition stand on that com- 
mentary. For no other theatre history can 
rival this in scope, treatment, or in show- 
ing so successfully the relation which the 
theatres of any given time and place — 
from the Theatre of Dionysus to the 
stages of Broadway and Moscow — have 
borne to the civilizations of their days. 


The Indian Theatre, by R. K. Yajnik. 
E. P. Dutton: $3. 
Ss LITTLE has been written of the re- 
ligious origins and cultural aspects of 
the Indian theatre that any book on the 
subject in English is a contribution, par- 
ticularly one that treats of the theatre as 
performance and not only as drama. 

R. K. Yajnik, who is Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Samaldas College, 
Bhavnaga, India, surveys his subject 
from its Sanskrit origins to the latest in- 
fluences from Europe, concentrating his 
attention chiefly on Western India. 


The modern Indian theatre, he says, 
marks the meeting point of three main 
streams: the ancient Indian classical 
drama, medieval popular stage, and the 

werful British influence. Mr. Yajnik’s 

k stresses the spell which Shakespeare 
has laid upon India, with an analysis in 
detail of the numerous versions of Shake- 
speare plays made by Indian scholars and 

ts, and the numberless Hindu plays 
influenced by Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. 

The dramatic theory of the Hindus and 
the ritual of the early Hindu plays pref- 
aces an account of the later theatre of 
the people, and both of these offer their 
tribute to the Indian stage today, which 
is Yajnik’s chief concern. The book is 
sound and useful, if not inspiring. 


Modern Acoustics, by A. H. Davis. 
Macmillan: $6. 
H™ Is a scientist’s book on a subject 
of importance to all theatre work- 
ers, both for its analysis of the human 
problems of ear, voice and pitch, and for 
its detailed presentation of a technical 
question that must concern all theatre 
builders. While it is based on already 
formulated and accepted acoustical the- 
ories, the book reflects the latest develo 
ments in electrical apparatus and cab. 
ods. Such a volume needs more lengthy 
and expert discussion than space will 
permit here, but mention of a few of the 
chapter headings will indicate the ground 
covered by Mr. Davis: ‘General Charac- 
teristics of Sound’, ‘Measurement of 
Sound Intensity’, ‘Analysis and Filtra- 
tion of Sound’, ‘The Ear and Hearing’, 
‘Noise: Its Measurement and Suppres- 
sion’, ‘Acoustics of Building’. 


Puppetry 1934: 4 Yearbook of Puppets 
and Marionettes, by Paul McPharlin. 
Paul McPharlin, Detroit: $2. 
b say that Paul McPharlin has done 
the expected is to offer high praise, 
for as editor of this annual survey of the 
puppet world Mr. McPharlin has set him- 
self a fine standard in the four volumes 
which have preceded Puppetry 1934. 
Again the editor compresses within these 
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drama, a luxurious benevolence of which 
the playwrights complain incessantly.’ 


Everybody's Shakespeare, by Roger Hill 
and Orson Welles. The Todd Press, 
Woodstock, Illinois: $2. 
gem HILL is headmaster of the Todd 
School in Woodstock, Illinois, and 
Orson Welles is an actor who appeared 
this season as Tybalt in Katharine Cor- 
nell’s production of Romeo and Fuliet. 
Together they have taken three plays 
of Shakespeare — The Merchant, Fulius 
Caesar and Twelfth Night—and have 
edited them with suggestions for acting 
and staging by high-school drama groups. 
So-called fresh approaches to an old 
subject are more often than not either the 
same banal treatment or so ‘smart’ as to 
be worthless. Everybody's Shakespeare is 
neither; the authors catch the fresh, live 
qualities of these plays of Shakespeare 
looked at with the unpedantic eye. The 
liveliness is due in good part to the 
make-up of the book, which uses the 
amusing method of surrounding the text 
with drawings (by Mr. Welles) showing 
various ways of staging, costuming and 
make-up. Mr. Hill has edited the material 
usefully, interpolating sufficient comment 
to ease the problem of the director in 
placements and groupings, and of the 
actor in rounding out his character de- 
lineation, but never forgetting how much 
of direction the theatre-minded Shake- 
speare put into his speeches. Before they 
start the plays, the editors give chapters 
on Shakespeare’s life, on the quartos and 
folios, the Bacon controversy, the Eliza- 
bethan stage; and each play has a brief 
introduction. All of these are written with 
such charm that the student must inevi- 
tably attack the problem eagerly. 
Sprightliness, of course, carries a pos- 
sible condemnation of ill-befitting flip- 
pancy. However, although one cannot 
know actually, except through experi- 
ence, how valuable the book may be for 
the student of limited background in the 
theatre or in Shakespeare, the method is 
fundamentally sound and certainly a 
pleasant presentation of the subject. 
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Architecture for the New Theatre, edited 
by Edith F. R. Isaacs. For the National 
Theatre Conference, Theatre Arts, Inc.: 
$2.50. 
pew is probably no form of building 
or of architectural design about which 
so little has been written — especially in 
English — as about theatre architecture.’ 
A book that aims to improve that situa- 
tion comes at an auspicious time: when 
the whole problem of theatre architecture 
has suddenly and quickly become of prime 
importance in relation to any new theatre 
life. The theory that a building serving the 
new values in the theatre ‘should be a 
way to freedom rather than a house of 
bondage’ has now attained the perma- 
nence of truth. Architecture for the New 
Theatre, reflecting that belief, offers ex- 
amples of theatre buildings whose primary 
function is to provide proper surroundings 
for the newest developments in theatre 
performance. The book describes the lat- 
est advances in theatre design in America, 
Russia and Sweden. In addition to foreign 
material, Frederic Arden Pawley surveys 
exhaustively a series of theatre types as 
represented in American buildings and 
one German opera house — with their 
dimensions, materials and costs. William 
Howard Lescaze corresponds with an 
imaginary client on the problem of erect- 
ing a modern, inexpensive and well- 
equipped community theatre. Lee Simon- 
son contributes an analysis of basic 
‘Theatre Planning’. Norman Bel Geddes’ 
projects for an intimate theatre and a 
mass theatre are discussed and illustrated. 


The Costume Book, by Mrs. Nesfield 
Cookson. McBride: $2. 


f 


“rar swe particularly if they lack a | 


i 


fund of experience or if they must | 


operate on small budgets, are faced with 
many problems which Mrs. Cookson’s 
book will help to solve. They will learn the 
most effective and economical materials 
to use in making costumes, and in what 
lights they look best; the exact process 
of dyeing and of making patterns on plain 
cloths; what accessories to use with what 
costumes, and how to make them cheaply 




















KATHARINE CORNELL AS CANDIDA 

While playing John van Druten’s new drama, Flowers of the Forest, Katharine 
Cornell is scheduled to revive the Shaw play for special matinees. The role 
of Candida is one of her earliest and most notable successes. 
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small pages a vast fund of information on 
the activities of puppeteers throughout the 
world. There are, in addition to this news, 
technical discussions of such problems as 
the making of a tandem controller and the 
casting of heads, a reprint from a mid- 
nineteenth century periodical of an amus- 
ing ‘life of a marionette’, and the usual 
richness in illustrations which alone indi- 
cate the popularity of puppetry over the 
world — New York and Peiping, Prague 
and Bali, Zurich and Nigeria. Small won- 
der that puppeteers await the McPharlin 
annual with eagerness. 


The Mighty Barnum, a screen play by 
Gene Fowler and Bess Meredyth. Co- 
vici, Friede: $2. 
E Son- TECHNIQUE of motion-picture 
making is, after all these years, still 
relatively little known, and the scenario 
form, the skeleton around which the 
finished product is built, is a particularly 
unadvertised element in the composition. 
The printing of the screen play for The 
Mighty Barnum has, therefore, a certain 
importance as the first permanent record 
of this unique form of writing. The labored, 
episodic qualities of a scenario, which in 
its transformation to the screen achieves 
a smooth mobility, entail a certain diffi- 
culty in reading, and the authors’ wit is 
no aid. But The Mighty Barnum is a con- 
tribution to that group of technical books 
that should someday be written on such 
other phases of moving-picture work as 
direction, photography, designing and 
editing. 
The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game, 
by Alexander Lesser. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: $4. 
Pose gyre record of the development 
of the Ghost Dance among the 
Pawnee Indians is made by Alexander 
Lesser. For the general reader, the in- 
teresting part of the volume is contained 
in the first and second sections, the his- 
tory of the Pawnee Indians in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and especially the early 
stages in the development of the Ghost 
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Dance. The growth of the Hand Game out 
of an older form of ritual and into many 
new forms among the various settlements 
is valuable material for the student of 
Indian history and life. 


Production and Stage-Management at 
the Blackfriars Theatre, by F. Isaacs. 
Oxford: So cents. 


F Mpeg delivered before the Shake- 
speare Association is reprinted as a 
first attempt at a systematic outline of the 
problems of stage-management, direction 
and designing in a private theatre of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period, a 
neglected and important study toward 
which Mr. Isaacs’ first researches are a 
step. The author, it may be added, uses 
the word ‘production’ in the British 
sense, corresponding to the American 
‘direction’ or the French mise-en-scéne. 


The Art of the Drama, by Fred B. 
Millett and Gerald Eades Bentley. D. 
A ppleton-Century: $2.25. 
oo ART of the drama’ is a monu- 
mental subject for anyone’s en- 
deavors. Professors Millett and Bentley 
of the University of Chicago offer here a 
scenario, which is the most to be expected 
of a book bearing such a title that con- 
sists of less than 250 pages. The book’s 
three divisions on dramatic forms, dra- 
matic modes and dramatic technique are 
ably presented within spatial limitations. 


Three French Dancers of the Eighteenth 
Century, by Cyril W. Beaumont. C. W. 
Beaumont, London: 3/6. 
ee Beaumont’s latest addition to 
his series of inexpensive booklets on 
dancing and dancers is a compilation of 
three essays on Camargo, Sallé and 
Guimard. Research has elicited consider- 
able material which Mr. Beaumont has 
set down, well-documented, but he has 
gone beyond factual details of personal 
and professional life to convey the quality 
of the dancing of these artists and to 
describe what each contributed to the art. 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


THE FIRST LEGION 
JUDGMENT DAY 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
THE DARK TOWER 

DOUBLE DOOR 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 

DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
GOODBYE AGAIN 

DANGEROUS CORNER 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS | 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 
THE CRADLE SONG 

CANDLE LIGHT 


THE CURTAIN RISES 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
POTASH AND PERLMUTTER | 
INVITATION TO A MURDER 
MOOR BORN | 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 


BEAN 
WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1935 
Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles | 
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Marjorie Seligman 


The DRAMA 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 





48 WEST 52nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 

The Curtain Falls Joseph Verner Reed $2.75 
Architecture for the New Theatre 

ed. Edith J. R. Isaacs 2.50 

The Petrified Forest Robert Sherwood 2.00 

Jayhawker 

Sinclair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis 

Wheels and Butterflies W. B. Yeats 

Small Miracle Norman Krasna 

New Plays for Men and Boys (one act) 


10-1010 
3588 


BOOK SHOP, Inc.| 
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A HANDBOOK OF 
FIST PUPPETS 


By Bessie Alexander Ficklen 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, $2 


The most complete, authoritative treat- 
ment of the art of making and using the 
Fist Puppet — that simplest and most 
fascinating of all puppets — the Punch- 
and-Judy type that is acted by direct 
motion of the fingers. 
With a chapter on Money-making with 
Fist Puppets and three complete plays, 
including the always popular “‘ Punch and 
Judy.” 

FRED’K. A. STOKES CO., 443 Fourth Ave., N.Y. | 
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AT RANDOM HOUSE 


ST to 
andom House announces that it has be- | 
R come the exclusive publisher in Amer- | 
ica of the writings of J. M. SYNGE, and to | 
signalize this event issues at this time | 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF JOHN M. SYNGE 
in one volume of 625 pages, $3.50. Also | 
THE PLAYBOY 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD | 
a compact edition of SYNGE’S comedy, $1. 


RANDOM HOUSE 20E£.57S:.,N.Y. | 
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= See for Yourself 
ASHTON STEVENS | | 
writes Attractions current in New ¥ 
“Headmaster Roger Hill and his prize graduate, together with some to look forwa Th 


Orson Welles, now Shakespearing with Katharine within the month (dates indefin 


Cornell, have just published the geyest Bard book ° Le 
| ever saw. Everybody's Shakespeare it is called. and a list of those which have y 


It contains not only acting versions of The Merchant since the last recording. The 0? 
of Venice, Julius Caesar and Twelfth Night, as and closing dates appear in paren 


interpreted by the great actors of the ages, but 4 lic 2 
reading matter by the teacher and the trouper thet after the title. The listing 1S 0 





fairly slaps you on the back.” through March 76. 
NEARLY 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND ON THE BOARDS 
oP ethane od we TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4. saat 
rama adapted from the Erskine € 
$2.00 at stores or postpaid from well novel o Jack Kirkland. Pro 0 


>> 


THE TODD PRESS, Woodstock, Ill. Anthony Brown. With James Bell, 


THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22—) 
Operetta based on the lives of Joham 
ee Scrauss and his con. Producers 
don. Staged by Hassard Short. Setting 

S/R by Albert Johnson. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE (0d. 7—) 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Produce 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys Geo 

WILLIAM and Otto Hulett. 

| THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20— 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and ditt 


DAVENANT | tor: Herman Shumlin. With Kathens 
| Emery, Anne Revere, Florence Mc 


Barbara Beals and Robert Keith. 
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Poet | ANYTHING GOES! (Nov, 2-—.) Mt 
| cal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehe 
Venturer | and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics} 


Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freed 
Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settings} i 


Donald Oenslager. With Victor Mo 
BY ALFRED HARBAGE | Ethel Merman, Bettina Hall and Willian Edt 
cunmanenensnenenneane | Gaxton. ‘ 
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| REVENGE WITH MUSIC (Nov. 26-Dé. 





Father of English Opera 8; Dec. 24 .) Musical by Howard D 
First to use English actresses in his | and Arthur Schwartz. Producers: Sel} Wit 
plays | and Franklin. Settings by Albert Jo hn Bsc 
| With Libby Holman, Charles Winai A 
Creator of modern stage construction | and Georges Metaxa. jo 
This is the first thorough biography of | POST ROAD (Dec. 4 .) Comedy" Cha 
the colorful and gifted 17th century | Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mite®) Ber, 
: : Producers: Potter and Haight. Dies 
playwright, whose life as well as his by H. C. Potter. With Lucile Watson THRE 
works was crowded with dramatic | Percy Kilbride. ‘ein 
; ohn 
_— |ACCENT ON YOUTH (Dec. 25—% Wit 
| Comedy by Samson Rape ; Boo 
ae | ducer: Crosby Gaige. Direct y % ill: 
frontispiece, $3.00 W. Levy. With Nicholas Hannen, 
stance Cummings, Ernest Cossart, MBP WA 
UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA Lawford and Irene Purcell. Wiln 
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PRESS: PHILADELPHIA THUMBS UP! (Dec. 27—-) Revue Frog 
| ducer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by} 
| Murray Anderson. Settings and 00s 
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The latest type of precision controlled spot and flood lighting. 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, INC. 


LEKOLITES 


Recent installations in Broadway Productions: 


Children’s Hour Theatre Guild 
Accent on Youth 3 Men on a Horse 
Anything Goes Awake and Sing 
Post Road Personal Appearance 
Panic Thumbs Up 


Send for Catalog on Complete Stage Lighting Equipment 


419 West 55th Street, New York City 
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LIGHTING 


Vleduipment & supplies 


ats touchwith Americas leading 
ispecialists in theatrical lighting 


|KLIEGL BROS 


21 West 5Oth Street 
New York, N.Y. 


While fot our complete Catt oy) 


by Ted Weidhaas, Raoul Péne Du Bois 
and James Reynolds. With Paul Draper, 
Bobby Clark, Hal Le Roy, Ray Dooley. 


#THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Jan. 7 .) 
Eby Robert E. Sherwood. Producers: Gil- 
bert Miller and Leslie Howard, in asso- 
cation with Arthur Hopkins. Directed by 
Arthur Hopkins. With Leslie Howard, 
Humphrey Bogart, Charles Dow Clark. 
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thera THEOLD MAID (Jan. 7——-.) Dramatiza- 
McGe® tion by Zoé Akins of Edith Wharton’s 
story. Producer: Harry Moses. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and cos- 
) ME tumes by Stewart Chaney. With Judith 
= # Anderson and Helen Menken. 

rics by 
eel ABURNUM GROVE (Jan. 14———.) by 
tings J.B. Priestley. From London. Producers: 
Moong Gilbert Miller and Lee Shubert. With 
Willis Edmund Gwenn and Melville Cooper. 






26-Du. ey by Dorothy Bennett and Irving 
rd D ite. Producer: Theron Bamberger. 


Seipf With Thomas Mitchell. 
inning SCAPE ME NEVER! (Jan. 21——.) 
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Bergner and Hugh Sinclair. 


sous THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 | || 


>) Comedy by George Abbott and 
ohn Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
ith William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirley 
oth, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward and 
Millard Mitchell. 


aa NOAH (Feb, 13.) Adaptation by Arthur 
ilmurt from the French of André Obey. 

ucer: Jerome Mayer. With Pierre 
resnay, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Y AWAY HOME (Jan. 15——.) Com- | 


Comedy by Margaret Kennedy. Pro- | || 
ducers: Theatre Guild, in association with | ]| 
Charles B. Cochran. With Elisabeth | || 














DO YOU BUILD YOUR ||| UNIQUE 
OWN SCENERY? LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


THEN are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 


CLEON THROCKMORTON'S ||| wo°S15.Our “000 Wer 
CATALOG OF THE THEATRE ||| Soe’ rocatune Socine 


cons, Electrical Effects of 











contains | Write cc aoa price 
EVERY SPECIALIZED MA. || = 


TERIAL NECESSARY IN ||| ©-l.NEWTON 
THE CONSTRUCTION, ||| 953 West 14th Steet 
PAINTING AND SHIFT- New York, N. Y. 
ING OF SCENERY AND 
THE EQUIPMENT OF 
STAGES. 

SCENERY — LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT — HARDWARE — PAINTS 
— COSTUMES — RIGGING — 
CANVAS, ETC. 

FREE ON REQUEST 

TO IDENTIFIED PRODUCING 

















COSTUME your show the same as 
Broadway managers do. Brooks Costumes 





ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS, | are used in practically every New York 

COLLEGES, TEACHERS, DIREC- | production. These same costumes are |f 
TORS AND TECHNICIANS IN | available for your use. World’s largest | 
THE THEATRE. | and most beautiful ccllection to choose 


from. Send list of requirements for our | 


Cleon Throckmorton, Inc. ||| = 
102 West 3rd St., New York City |||] BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., N. Y. | 




















| STAGE MAKEUP 


GREASE PAINT 
POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup 

has been the ‘“‘actors’ | 

| choice” for over 54 p 3 ! 

| i s 

| years. Write for FREE Qmpteté West prick | 

samples and price list. SEND FOR CATALOGUE | 
) 


J.R.CLANCY, 












PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T | SYRACUSENY. 


| 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
| 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Beginning its second year 
in New York 
GEORGE BALANCHINE and 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF sive com- 
plete instruction in classical technique, 
adagio, character, etc. Lectures on the 
Dance and the Fine Arts by LINCOLN 
KIRSTEIN and EDWARD M. M. WARBURG. 


95 students graduated this year have 
joined The American Ballet Company. 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW. 


Send for information: 637 Madison Ave. 
New York Wickersham 2-7667 





The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its twenty years of 
experimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 


Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER - MAY 1934- 1935 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46 St.,N. ¥.C. BR. 9-9766 


DIRECTORS | 

















HELEN FORD 
STA s FO R D Dramatic Director 


Courses in acting technique, radio 
broadcasting and public speaking. 
Private Instruction. Coaching in parts. 


ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and experi- 
ment in the subtle processes of character creation 
entirely removed from the unavoidable strain of the 
usual theatre rehearsals. 

PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 

BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 

“1 consider Helen Ford Stafford the most inspiring 


teacher of acting | have ever known. 
—Rachel Crothers. 


SPRING SESSION 
3218 Barbizon Plaza 
New York City 





Tower Studio 
Clrele 7-7000 


MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
| SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Private and class lessons 
for actors and singers. 
Technique of acting, 
coaching for parts, dic- 
tion, body expression. 


For further information inquire 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 














PETTICOAT FEVER (March 4— 


|THE DISTAFF SIDE (March 5-23.) Lim 











SEVENTH 
MALVERN 


FESTIVAL 
July 29th to August 24th, 1935 


PLAYS 

THE SIMPLETON OF 

THE UNEXPECTED ISLES Bernard Shaw 

(Written expressly for this Festiva!) 

VOLPONE 
FANNY'’S FIRST PLAY 
TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
MISALLIANCE 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
Book and Lyrics by Reginald Arkell 
Music by Alfred Reynolds 
From the book by R. J. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar 


. Ben Johnson 
... Bernard Shaw 
Arthur Pinero 
Bernard Shaw 


Official Agent 
Frank Tourist Company in association 
with DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Festival Offices: 
PANTON HOUSE, 25, HAYMARKET, LON- 
DON, S.W.1. 


MALVERN THEATRE, MALVERN, 
ENGLAND. 


MARJORIE WEBSTER 


SCHOOLS, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Prepares students to teach Speech and 
Dramatic Art in schools, colleges, studios, 
community centers. Trains for radio broad- 
casting, announcing, program writing. De- 
velops play directors and dance studio directors. 
Two-year certificate, 3-yea: diploma, 4-year course 
leading to a degree. 


Secretarial School, School of Physical Education, 
Junior College on same campus. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Riding. Placement. Fireproof 
dormitories. Enroll now. Send for catalog. 





Rock Creek Park Estates, Box T, Washington, D. C. 





a home-study course 


in PUPPET MAKING 
with Paul McPharlin 


Director, Marionette Fel- 
lowship of Detroit; Instruc- 
tor in puppetry, Wayne 
University; Editor, Pup- 
petry Imprints. 


the Puppetry Bulletin 1935 
send 3 cent stamp to Mr. 
McPharlin, 155 Wimbleton 
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For particulars and a copy of | 


Drive, Birmingham, Michigan. | 





See for Yourself, Continued 


THE SIMPLETON OF TH 
PECTED ISLES (Feb. 6 
George Bernard Shaw. Producer: Theat 
Guild. Directed by Harry Wagstaff ej 
ble. Settings and costumes by 
Simonson. With Romney Brent and Alb 
Nazimova. 


AWAKE AND SING! (Feb, IQ—..) 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theatr 
With Luther Adler, Morris Carnovshy 
a Garfield, Art Smith and J, E, Bron. 
erg. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES (Fe a 
—.) Comedy by Frederick Jack 
Producer: John Golden. With Waltel 

Connolly. 









TIMES HAVE CHANGED (Feb, 2a—) 


Adaptation by Louis Bromfield of Edoy 
ard Bourdet’s Les Temps Difficiles, Pro, 
ducer: Theodore Rolbein. With Rober 
Loraine, Moffat Johnston, Cecilia Loftus) 
Elena Miramova and Eric Wollencott, 


THE GREEN PASTURES (Feb, 26— 
by Marc Connelly, based on Roark Brad. 
ford’s book. Producer: Rowland Stebbins 
With Richard B. Harrison. (Charles Win. 
ter Wood playing ‘de Lawd’ during Har. 
rison’s illness). 


Comedy by Mark Reed. Producers: Aj. 
drich and de Liagre. With Dennis King 
and Leo G. Carroll. 


DE LUXE (March 5 .) by Louis Brom. 
field and John Gearon. Producers: Ches 
ter Erskin and Twentieth Century 
Pictures. 


ited return engagement of the John vas 
Druten play. With Sybil Thorndike. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


BLACK PIT (March 20) by Albert Maltz 
Producer: Theatre Union. With Alas 
Baxter. 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST (April § 
by John van Druten. From London. Pro 
ducer: Katharine Cornell. With Katharine 
Cornell, Hugh Williams, Burgess Mere 
dith and Charles Waldron. 


THE DOMINANT SEX (Week of April! 
by Michael Egan. From London. Pro} 
ducers: Bushar and Tuerk. With Hele 
Chandler, Bramwell Fletcher and A. & 
Matthews. 





CLOSED 


IT’S YOU I WANT (Feb. 5-16) 
FIELD OF ERMINE (Feb. 8-16) 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Dec. 20-Feb. 23) 
WITHIN THE GATES (Jan. 22 rat 
Return engagement. 
CROSS RUFF (Feb. 10-23) 
SAILORS OF CATTARO (Dec. 10-Marcha 
POINT VALAINE (Jan. 16—March 2) 
BITTER OLEANDER (Feb. 11-March 2) 
THE ELDEST (Feb. 12—March 2) 
THE DISTANT SHORE (Feb. 21 March? 
LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (Aug. 27, 198 
March 16) 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN (Dec. 2+-Mete 
RAIN (Feb. 12—March 16) : 
MOSCOW ART PLAYERS (Feb. 16-Ma 
10) 
THE BARRETTS OF WIM 


POLE sre 
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Summer Course 
§ June 1st — July 1st 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


Intensive Course: 
11/ hour daily with Miss Graham 


and 
1 hour daily with assistant. 


For Information and Registration, apply: 
Frances Hawkins 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


GEORGE BALANCHINE, PIERRE 
VLADIMIROFF and MURIEL 
STUART sive complete instruction in 
classical technique, adagio, character, etc. 
Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts 
by LINCOLN KIRSTEIN and EDWARD M. M. 
WARBURG., 


Directo: of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


Send for information: 637 Madison Ave. 
New York Wickersham 2-7667 








NEW YORK WIGMAN 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


SUMMER 1935 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
6 WEEKS SESSION 
72 HOURS $85 


SHORTER COURSES # JUNE #& AUGUST 




















KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


—o-— 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Summer School under personal leadership 
of Kurt Jooss and Sigurd Leeder during 
August 





! ee 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
« | obtained from the American Representa- 
| | tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 


SUMMER COURSE 


113 WEST 57 STREET 
NEWYORK « Circle 7-5081 





MODERN DANCE 


Doris HUMPHREY—Charles WEIDMAN 


Gohn MARTIN—®Pauline LAWRENCE 
August 12th — September 7th 


TWO WEEKS PRELIMINARY COURSE WITH ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


July 29th — August12th REGISTER NOW 


Course consists of 3 hours daily class work in technique and dance form with Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman. 
Four special evening demonstrations, lectures, concerts by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, and their concert 
groups. Theory and the development of the modern Dance by John Martin; dance accompanient, percussion 
practice, analysis of musicial and percussion accompaniment with Pauline Lawrence. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 


349 West 86TH STREET 


Music Singing Dance 
Drama Painting 
SChuyler 4-1216 








BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Tenth Annual Session 


August 15-29 
Bread Loaf Inn, Vermont 


JOHN MASON BROWN 

formerly Associate Editor and Dramatic Critic of 
Theatre Arts Monthly, now Dramatic Critic of 
the New York Evening Post, will have charge of 
work in play-writing. Other staff members: Julia 
Peterkin, novelist; Gladys Hasty Carroll, novel- 
ist; John Crowe Ransom, poet; Bernard DeVoto, 
fiction writer; Raymond Everitt, literary agent. 


LECTURES, OPEN FORUMS, PERSONAL 
CONSULTATIONS ON MANUSCRIPTS 


All Inquiries: H. G. Owen, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont 


























Sereen Sehool 


Practical Training. Students play in 
stage productions, also before casting 
directors of screen and stage. Auditions 
secured for screen “tests.”” Chance to 
act in THEATRE STOCK CO. Our 
graduates now on stage, screen. 
Day and Evening Classes 
Send for Free Book **MI’”’ Telling 
“‘Where New Stars Are Found” 
HARRISON LEWIS 
SCREEN and STAGE SCHOOL 
**New York’s Oldest Screen School” 
New York, N. Y. 
ClIrcle 7-0187 


Steinway Hall 








eee 








ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department 
SPEECH-DRAMA 
Adrian M. Newens, Director 

Better Speech 
Better Acting 
Better Production 
Better Staging 
Better Theatre Arts 





A Training Ground 
( Actors, Directors, Teachers 
Full Academic Course, B. $. Degree 


| | MHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA,N. Y. 














FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


One of America’s Leading Dra- 
matic Schools in the Theatrical and 
Radio Center of the World 


Summer Session begins July 8 
All the Advantages of New York City 
Directing and Stagecraft 
Speech and General Culture 
Teaching and Radio Technique 
Dramatic Training for Stage and Screen 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


Catalogue T 316 W. 57th St., New York City 


























ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, DIRECTOR 
Annual Theatrical Seminar in Salsburg, 


Austria, during the Music Festival 
July 18th — Sept. 9th 
Eminent European Artists on Faculty including: 
Frida Richard, Reinhardt Company 
— Acting Technique 
Harald Kreurzberg — Dancing and Plastique 
Alexander perfal — Soundfilm and Radio 
Emil Pirchan, Neues Deutsches Theatre 
-— Production 
American play will be produced by the students in 
the Stadt Freatre, Salzburg. 


American session in Woodstock, New York 
Associated with the Maverick Theatre 
Specific literature on request 
Carnegie Hall, Room 609, New York City 

COlumbus 5-2445 


TORRENS REE Ham Sn eat NE 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM. . 


Allardyce Nicoll | 





—————____ 


THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 
Stratford-On-Avon, England 
‘To give the theatre-minded traveller creative instruction and social recreation during the Festival Season" 
Director — Miss Fanny Bradshaw 
Theatre Studio — 136 East 67th St., N. Y. C. 








b| 


| 
PLAYWRITING. . Four Sessions — July 8th and 22nd — August 5th and 19th 
Walter Prichard Eaton | A hostelry to house the independent traveller and provide a social and cultural centre. Flexible study course 
PRODUCTION. . in Drama, emphasizing the acting and reading of Shakespeare, taught by qualified English actors. 
Alexander Dean 5 Speech training . . . rehearsal of modern plays . . . rhythmic movement 
ponsors — Mr. John Mason Brown; Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; Miss Valentine Chandor; Mme. Alma Clay. 
Halsted Welles | burgh; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cobum, Miss Consuelo de Reyes; Sir Archibald Flower; Professor Albert Giles 
SCENE DESIGN. . _ one ee Hughes; Sir oar my Vy Sar Elmer (oy yey eon aan Kings We. Burns | 
antle; Miss Edith W Matt . Samuel Newton; Mr. B. Iden Payne; Dr. William Lyon Phelps; Mrs. M 
Donald Oenslager | Leland owen Mr. and Mrs. Phidelah Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner; Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner; Mr. Ales 


STAGE LIGHTING. . ander Wyckoff. 
| Small organized group of students sailing June 22nd for 7 weeks’ intensive Theatre Study and Travel | 


Tour to London, Stratford, Bath, Malvern and Shakespeare Fortnight Hostelry. 


S. R. McCandless | 


COSTUME DESIGN.. 























Frank P. Bevan Piaaae eiilip Say cumepiete Sateenet f 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION. . mcrae — - 2 EDI’ 

Edward C. Cole 
re Robert G. Scott || pe cleveland Playhouse 

Constance Welch and STAR! 

STYLES OF ACTING. . Western Reserve 

Elizabeth Elson University 
DRAWING AND gio ated W. Burbank offer courses leading to 4SHL] 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT. . Master of Arts Degree 

Boyd Smith in JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 


PRESENTED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Diredor 
This summer. ..combine a delightful 
vacation in Southern California with 
a cultural opportunity that comes |} 3B kK 
once in a lifetime. Pasadena’s world- 
famed Playhouse will present the 
Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare 
as a group, for the first time in the || THEA’ 
history of the English-speaking Stage. || 0 p, 
Elaborate presentations. Famous att- utw 
ists of Stage and screen will be fea- 
tured in leading roles. FREE lec- 
tures on the Bard and his works by LONDO 
eminent authorities. No lover or Stu- 


Drama and Theatre 
Enrollment limited to twelve 


Courses leading to the Ph.D. and 


M.F.A. degrees or to certificates ; : : 
For information write 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For catalogue, apply to 
Secretary, Department of Drama 
University Theatre 

New Haven, Conn. 











LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, 
BATH, and EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and | | 

DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1935 


Three Sessions : 
July 29th — August 12th— BATH 
August 15th — August 29th — BATH 
August 30th — September 8th — LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 






































| Th der famo fessi I . 
SEVENTH os oe ee a eools ona Mod- dent of Shakespeare or the Stage will a 
-— ware ren by members in_ Little Theatre, : Ps 4 ‘ 2 LADE 
MALVERN Bath Final” performances of Festival Plays = want to miss this rare experience in 
FESTIVAL Savy Athan, Ocleed and Mistvarn Veatbale, tokte- the drama. Write at once for details }| pape, 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- : in _" 
pane a hoenen nd Inclusive Fee for session, three as to how to plan your vacation to in- WH. 
July 29th to August 24th, 1935 vided ‘in historical 18th-century aandion, if clude this remarkable dramatic event. 148 RU 
PLAYS Apply Hon. Sec. ADDRESS CHAS. A. PRICKETT, GEN. MGR. TRUE. 
sieiidibiiitine. oe | want THEATRE, CITIZEN Oe PASADENA commen IPL AWHIOUSE= 
THE UNEXPECTED ISLES... Bernard Shaw | | 39'S" EL MOLINO AE: PASADENA’ Ou , 
(Written expressly for this Festival) emirate —* THEATR 





Ben Johnson 
... Bernard Shaw 


VOLPONE 
FANNY'’S FIRST PLAY 
TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS ... Arthur Pinero 


Mowawk Drama FestTIVAL AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE | [4 # 











UNION COLLEGE .@unounces @ @ MR. AND MRS. COBURN | Med mon 
MISALLIANCE ... Bernard Shaw For Eight Weeks: July 1 to August 24 at Schenectady, New York 51918, a 
1066 AND ALL THAT THE MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL THE INSTITUTE OF THE ype MY, und 
Book and Lyrics by Reginald Arkell | | MR. AND MRS. COBURN, and a company of dis» DR. THOMAS H. DICKINSON, nes = Additional] 
tinguished players, will present for one week each of Drama at the University of Wisconsin and au ) 7 
Music by Alfred Reynolds | four great comedies that afford a conspectus of the important books on the theatre, will direct the me Copyright, 
From the book by R. J. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar theatre for 2300 years. The performances will take tute. The curriculum includes: History and Principles } 7}, aditer 
place in an outdoor theatre, seating 1500 people, of Theatrical Art; Acting and Direction, Techniave pe 
J especially constructed on the campus. The plays and and Design; The Dance and Physical Training; Music; ripts, bu 
Official Agent their openings: Speaking Voice and Diction; Playwriting; Theatre Sponsibilit 
C tat The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare, July 23 Management. “ied 
Frank Tourist pany in " Manuscripy 
Lysistrata, Aristophanes, Seldes Version, July 30 Cortifi i for Semmer Work pts 
with DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. | Rip Van ip may meow gd ome Vartan, August 6 ail ete = given “ um ate — Cannot be re 
| *Mast t evels, on Marquis, August 13 tudents of the Institute will gain practica 
SS? FE Avenue, Now Voc City | uheon Caleen “ por hao to New York's famous with a professional company in addition to the w | 
| resort area that includes Lake George and Cham- laboratory productions in their own theatre oa YEARL 
Festival Offices: | plain, Saratoga Springs and the Adirondacks. classroom work, for they will assist in the preparé Y: 
PANTON HOUSE, 25, HAYMARKET, LON- * Premier performance. of the Festival Plays, as well as act in them. SINGLE re 
DON, S.W.1. It has seemed to us that the ideal opportunity for students of the theatre would bring the classroom and the pra 1/6: F 
sional stage into juxtaposition. It is exactly this that we are to do at Union College this summer. — 2/0; FRAN 


MALVERN THEATRE, MALVERN, 
ENGLAND. 











RYAN FOX, President of Union College. 


For Catalog apply to Mohawk Drama Festival, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


——" 
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